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ALEXINA. 


——_————_—_ 

OHAPTER V. 
What is beauty? Not the show 
Of shapely limbs and features. No 
These are but flowers 
That have their dated hours 
To breathe their momentary sweets, then go. 
"Tis the stainless soul within 
That outshines the fi 

Sir A. Hunt. 

As has been remarked, the Lady Lorean Ash- 
croft was devotedly attached to her brother. She 
had watched over him and loved him with a ma- 
ternal, rather than sisterly, affection, and had un- 
selfishly put aside the impulses and promptings of 
her own heart that she might the better minister to 
htis happiness. Under such treatment almost any 
nature would have been spoiled, but the young Lord 
Ashcroft possessed a character too noble, too gene- 
rous, and too grand, to be deteriorated by it, and 
he rewarded her with an affection at once filial and 
fraternal. 

Of course, the Lady Lorean had bestowed much 
thought upon the future of his lordship. Knowing 
the influence exerted over a man’s character and 
career by his domestic relations, she had looked for- 
ward with mingled hope and dread to the day when 
he should marry. She had always regarded his 
arbitrary betrothal with a feeling of indignation, 
which she had taken care never to express to 
TH fearing to prejudice him against the Lady 


exina. 

Like his lordship, she had never beheld the heiress, 
except in her early childhood, until on the occasion of 
this visit to Egremont. She had had a slight ac- 
quaintance with Lord and Lady Egremont, whom she 
had met years before, but that acquaintance had 
died out, the Egremonts keeping closely at home as 
their ward grew to womanhood. 

It may be imagined, therefore, with what anxiety 
and interest the Lady Lorean encountered her 
brother’s betrothed. 
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[LORD ASHCROFT AND THE BOATMAN.] 


Her first glance at the Lady Alexina gave her an 
exquisite sensation of relief. 

The glowing beauty and stately carriage of the 
heiress excited her admiration, and she was almost 
ready to declare her worthy even of Lionel. But her 
prudence suggested that other qualities than beauty 
were desirable, and that an overbearing spirit, an 
untruthful soul, or an uncultivated mind, would quite 
counterbalance the attractions of a charming face. 

And so she determined to study the Lady Alexina. 

Not a look or tone of the heiress escaped her keen 
observation upon that first evening at Egremont. 
The gaze of Lionel was scarcely as keen as hers. 
The grace and skill of Alexina, as she touched the 
keys of the piano, gave her a thrill of pleasure—and 
yet her ladyship was not quite satisfied. 

She deemed the maiden’s face too impassive when 
she produced those entrancing strains, and her eyes 
had a triumphant expression in them when she con- 
cluded that struck the Lady Lorean very unpleasantly. 

“I fear she is heartless,” thought her ladyship, 
uneasily. ‘Perhaps I judge her harshly though. I 
daresay I shall soon have an opportunity to confirm 
or refute my opinion.” 

This opportunity was afforded on the following 
morning, upon the occasion of the visit to the 
forester’s chalet, which we have described. 

When poor Jessy Kay pleaded that the Lady 
Alexina would intercede in behalf of Gosman Kepp 
but one person in the group read rightly the self-im- 
portance and selfish pride of the heiress, and that 
person was the Lady Lorean Ashcroft. 

She endeavoured to persuade herself that she was 
mistaken, that she had not understood correctly the 
smile that curved Alexina’s lips, or the affectation of 
queenly majesty in her manner, but the endeavour 
was useless. 

Her keen woman’s wit had fathomed the character 
of the heiress, and self-delusion was impossible. 

“Weighed in the balance and found wanting,” 
she thought as they turned away from the forester’s 
cottage, plunging deeper into the woodland. “I 
hope Lionel has read her character ag easily as I 
have done.” 





She sighed a moment later, noticing that his lord: 
ship’s air was lover-like as he rode beside his be- 
trothed, and that the gaze he bent upon her was fali 
of respectful admiration. 

Checking her steed, she fell behind the young 
couple, and her example was followed by Lord and 
Lady Egremont and Lyle Indor. 

“T have often thought, my dear Lady Lorean,” 
said Lady Egremont, “that it was very wrong and 
tyrannical to betroth two children, and make it bind- 
ing upon them to marry, but I believe I shall 
have to change my opinion. My theory was al! 
very well, but the plan works differently from my 
expectations. Lord Ashcroft appears well pleasce 
with Xina, and the dear girl looks upon him as thu 
embodiment of all good and noble qualities.” 

“ As you say, they seem pleased with each other,” 
responded the Lady Lorean. 

“Nature seems to have formed them for each 
other,” said Lyle Indor, in his frank, pleasant tones. 
“ Both are tall, and the Lady Alexina is a brunette, 
while Lord Ashcroft is fair. I daresay their tastes 
will prove to be the same. I noticed last evening 
that his lordship was remarkably fond of music.” 

“You see, dear Lady Lorean,” remarked Lady 
Egremont, “how anxious we all are for Xina’s 
happiness. She is the light of our household, and 
everyone at Egremont loves her. Lyle regards her 
as a sister, although he is not a relative of hers. He 
is my nephew, and has been a year at Egremont. 
He can tell you of Alexina’s goodness, without lay- 
ing himself open to the charge of undue par- 
tiality.” 

* lis not necessary to praise the Lady Alexina,” 
responded Lyle Indor. “That would be like gilding 
refined gold and painting the lily.” 

Both Lord and Lady Egremont bestowed-approving 
glances upon their nephew for this compliment to 
their ward. 

“She is certainly very beautiful,” said the Lady 
Lorean, called upon to say something. “She has 
the dark beauty of the Egremonts. I remember 
her father. He was the finest-looking man I 
ever beheld. His daughter resembles him greatly 
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I pray that she may never experience anything of 
the doom of her race.” 

The remark was no sooner made than regretted, 

Lady Egremont turned pale and trembled like a 
leaf, while her husband became livid with fear. 

It was evident that the curse of Egremont weighed 
heavily upon them both, and that his lordship had a 
great terror of incurring the fate that had overtaken 
all the males of his race—the doom of a violent 
death. 

Lady Egremont’s fear, of course, could only be on 
account of her husband and his ward, for the curse 
could not extend beyond the Egremont blood. 

“It is strange that people should believe those old 
legends that belong to every ancient family,” said 
Lyle Indor, with a slight laugh. 

“But the curse of Egremont has never been put 
aside,” responded his aunt, with a shudder. “No 
male of the race has ever escaped the doom of a vio- 
lent death since the curse was pronounced by that 
earl who killed his wife and then flung himself upon 
the foam-covered rocks at the foot ef the cliff, and 
of the females there has not been one but has been in’ 
some way for some period a victim or a sufferer" 

She paused, uttered a half-stifled cry, as if with 
a sudden thought or fear, glancing at the Lady 
Alexina, and then became silent. 

The Lady Lorean regretted cules her un- 

on, knowing what a hideous spectre 
ever sat at the board of the and clouded 
their lives with dread and and she said : 

‘““We will hope that the curse has run 
Lady Egremont. Surely, ne fate could be 


han tha bef 
for Li + pretend Co Rey, you 


know. Had we not better joim your ward and my 
brother ?” 


but, after all, he had a vague feeling that there was 
something lacking. 

He acknowledged to himself that she did not 
realize his ideal, yet he was not certain but that he 
should be nearly as with her as he would have 
been with the peerless creature his imagination had 
called into being and named Alexina. 

The ride homeward was very pleasant. 

The air was mild, being tempered by the sea- 


“T do not deny her beauty, but I think her manner 
too self-assured for so young a lady.” 

Lord Asheroft smiled. 

“My objection seems trivial, does it not?” said 
the Lady Lorean, smiling too. “But beauty is not 
all you ire in future wife, my dear Lionel !” 

“ True, Eaeke, ut if fhe Lady Alexina will ac- 
cept me as her husband I shall have more than 
beauty in my wife. Did’ you not notice how géne- 
rously she imterceded for Gosman K and with 
what emotion she listened to poor Jessy Kay’s plead- 
in ” 
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loving, trast- 
me seems 


breeze, and the thick shade of the trees through | love. 


which they passed was so pleasant, and the view 
of the sea as they ascended the cliff to the man- 
sion was so delightful, that Lord and Lady Egre- 
mont dismissed the shadows that had rested upen 
their faces since the Lady Lorean’s allusion, and took 
part in the gay conversation that soon prevailed. 

“T have heard that you are an excdilent oarsman, 
my lord,” said Lord Egremont as they wound up the 
steep ascent. “If you are fond of exercise you will 
always find plenty of pleasure-boats down yonder,” 
and he indicated a group of beat-houses upon the 
edge of the shore at the foot ef the hill. “I have 
@ yacht too, which is quite at your service. You 
can see her at anchor in the little harbour below. In 
pleasant weather you can embark and disembark at 
the rock-stairs, as wecall the steps that lead from 
the dwelling down the face of the cliff to the low 
ledge of the rocks that serve as a landing. In 
stormy weather I hope you will be content to remain 
on the land.” 

Lord Ashcroft thanked his host cordially, and re- 
_— that he should not hesitate to indulge in his 

avourite amusement of boatiag whenever he felt the 
inelination, the accommodations being so ample. 

By the time these civilities had been interch: d 
they had reached the dwelling, and they new dis- 
mounted and entered the house, proceeding to their 
several apartments. 

Lord Ashcroft had searcely gained his own room, 
and seated himself before his sea-coal fire, when his 
sister entered. 

Her ladyship had removed her hat, and her riding- 
habit was caught up over one arm sufficiently to 
enable her to walk, otherwise her toilet remained 
the same as when riding. 

Her brother arose as she came forward, politely 
placing the easy-chair for her use, and seated him- 
self at a little distance, saying : 

“What troubles you, Lorean? I noticed a sha- 
dow on your face during the latter part of our ride. 
Your assumed gaiety could not deceive me.” 

“T feared you would read my heart as you have 
done, Lionel,” returned the Lady Lorean, frankly. 
“My love for you has rendered me very 
sighted in regard to the Lady Alexina. To tell you 
the truth, brother, I am disappointed in her!” 

“Disappointed!” echoed his lordship. Why, 
Lorean, do you vot consider her beautiful 2” 





“You have none!” interrupted his sister. “You 
are the only man in the world, Lionel, who is free 
from petty faults, I believe !” 

“ Excepting Captain Challoner?” 

The Lady Lorean blushingly acknowledged the 
exception. 

“ ] thank you for your good opinion of me, Lorean,” 
replied his lordship. “I hope the Lady Alexina 
may be induced to share it. You are generous to 
overlook my charge of injustice a few minutes since,” 
he added, gravely, “and in retarn for your 
I will own that Iam charmed with the Lady Alexina. 
Is it not better so, dear Lorean, since I am bound in 
honour to offer her my hand in marriage?” 

“Tt is, Lionel. It is clear that she is equally in- 


she loves you she will naturally correct her faults 
for your sake. I trust you will be happy with her. 
She cannot fail to be happy with you!” 

“ Flatterer !” exclaimed his lordship, with « laugh. 

“ What did you think of Kepp’s guilt ?” asked the 
Lady Lorean, abruptly changing the subject. 

“TI have not e up my mind. The facts are 
against him, and his refusal to name the person to 
whom he says he lent his gun is not at all in his 
favour. Lord Egrement is convinced of his guilt, 
but there was something in his dogged manner that 
made me doubt it. I know not.what to think. One 
thing only appears to me certain, and that is that 
Jessy Kay, who knows him well and loves him, dis- 
believed the charge. Her faith in him ought to be 
in his favour. At any rate, she has been. made 
happy by his pardon!” 

“If your life was sought, Lionel, it may be sought 
again. I beg of you not to go out unarmed. I believe 
that some enemy is seeking your life—this forester 
Kepp, or someone whom he knows !” 

Lord Ashcroft promised to heed his sister’s warn- 
-ing, and she soon after withdrew to change her dress. 

o hour later they entered the drawing-room to- 
gether. 

It was occupied at the moment of their entrance 
by Lord and Lady Egremont and Lyle Indor, who 
were discussing the incidents of the morning's visit 
to the forester’s chalet. 

The Lady Lorean joined them, and entered into 
the discussion. 


Lord Ashcroft was about to follow her example, 
when his eyes rested upon the Lady Alexina, who 
was seated in the recess of a bay window that jutted 
out te the véry verge of the cliff. 

She was attired in a robe of ruby velvet, whose 
heavy folds swept in a mass to the floor, and her 
ornaments were set with rubies. She was partially 
concealed from view by a lace curtain, and Lord 
Ashcroft fancied that she looked like a rare and gor- 


geous picture. 

His pulse throbbed faster as he crossed the room 
and entered her little recess, saying : 

“Do you allow your retirement to be invaded, 
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After a moment’s thought Lord Ashcroft said : 

“You are aware, Lady Alexina, that our parent 
betrothed us to each other in our infancy, and tha 
it was their wish that we should be united in mar-. 
riage when you should have attained your eighteenth 

ear?” 
m I ascertained the fact only yesterday,” mur- 
mured Alexina. 

“A few weeks since my sister and myself re- 
ceived invitations from your guardian to visit Egre~ 
mont, and we are now here in. compliance with 
that invitation. You will readily comprehend the 
object of my coming.” 

The heiress bowed, and looked upon the sea. 

“T ma prematurely,” continued Lord 
Ashcroft, “ but is it not best to understand our posi- 
tion towards each other? I have been taught to 
consider you the incarnation of goodness; the virtues 
of your noble parents have been dwelt upon in my 
hearing so fully and so frequently that I cherish for 
their memory a tender regret second only to that I 
feel for my own lost parents. I came here pare 
to love you, with a heart utterly dise: d only by 
my dream of you. Before I d t, before 
my heart becomes so attached to you that to lose you. 
would be terrible suffering, let me ask you how you 
regard me. Is my presence distasteful to you? Is 
there one you love or prefer to me?” 

“ ” replied the heiress, 

x tones. “Suppose for 
one moment, Lord Asheroft, that I do love another: 
If I were to acknowledge aoe tel and — 
marrying my fortune, inclu Egremont, woul 
go to pena T should become almost a beggar !” 

“That was an unjust provision upon the part of 
our parents, Lady Alexina, but my father had not. 
the power to alienate from me his estates: He felt 
bound to follow your father’s in regard to hio 
personal property, but the sum I should forfeit im. 
case of my failure to keep the contract. would be so 
inconsiderable, in comparison with my total income, 
that I should scarcely feel its loss. It is in my q 
therefore, to give you your freedom. If you have » 
preference for anyone else do not hesitate to inform 
me. I will then withdraw myself from ourengagement , 
leaving you entirely free and in undisturbed pos- 
session of your fortune! If I may not be your hus- 
band, dear Lady Alexiua, I may at least be your 
friend and brother !”’ 

There was a tone of regret in his lordship’s voice, 
and a perceptible anxiety in his manner as if he 
fe ared she would confess her love for another. 





“ You are very generous, my lord,” said the hefress 
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gratefully, not withdrawing her gaze from the win- 
dow. “There are few who would make such a 
sacrifice !” 

“ Every gentleman would, Lady Alexina!” responded 
Lord Ashcroft. “ Am I to understand that the sacri- 
fice is necessary ?” 

There was a brief silence, and the heiress replied: 

“By no means, Lord Ashcroft. I know no one 
whom I preferto yourself. My acquaintance is very 
small, and I have never had a suitor until now. I 
will not pretend to love you, for until yesterday 
I did not know of our betrothal. But if I donot love 
you I love no one else!” 

The last sentence was enunciated with great dis- 
tinctness, as if each word was carefully weighed be- 
fore utterance. 

Lord Ashcroft’s face was illumined with pleasure, 
and he said : 

“T have then encouragement to proceed in my 
endeavour to win your heart ? My fate is not decided 
upon beforehand ?” 

“Yes, and no!” answered Alexina, replying to 
both questions at once, while she laughed and 
blushed. ‘ 

Her betrothed pressed her hand in silence. 

“ We will begin our acquaintance at once, then,” 
he said, “ completely ignoring the compact of our pa- 
rents. I do not ask you now to marry me, but from 
this moment I am your suitor. When you shall have 
learned to know me and your own heart I will ask 
you the question which was in my thoughts when I 
came to Egremont, and your decision shall be final !” 





GHAPTERB VL 


THE pact thus entered into with the Lady 
Alexina was felt by Lord Ashcroft to be binding upon 
his He imagined that his present admiration 
for betrothed would deepen inte the purest and 
most devoted love, for he had a theory that affection 
was thé growth of time and the effect of kindred 
tastes and i With this idea he set him- 
self to the pleasant task of imprinting his image upon 
a heart which he believed to be as pureand guileless 
as an angel’s. 

He conversed with her, as they remained in the 
recess of the bay window, about books, poetry, and 
the sea spread out before their gaze, and reluctantly 
arrived at the conclusion that their tastes were quite 


Alexina betrayed nothing of the enthusiasm he ex- 
pected upon these subjects, and his spirits were 
lowered when he acknowledged to himself how little 
they had in common. Her thoughts and words con- 
tinually turned towards material things, and his 
lordship soon found himself describing the gaicties 
of town life, while the heiress eagerly hung upon his 


They were thus engaged when they were joined 
by Lyle Indor. 

His lordship welcomed his moe as a relief, 
conversed with him a few minutes upon ordinary 
topics, Alexina betraying more brilliancy of mind 
than heretofore, and Ss withdrew — the recess, 
crossing the room to Egremont’s side. 

“Lord Ashcroft is —_ handsome, Lyle,” said the 
Lady Alexina, carelessly, looking after him. 

“ Remarkably so,” was the response. 

“Lyle,” said the heiress, in a low tone, so low as 
to be audible only to Indor, and with a strange eager- 
ness of manner, “his lordship asked me if I loved 
anyone, offering to release me, and take the conse- 
quences upon himself!” 

“I thought he would do so,” replied Indor, quietly. 
“Tn fact, Alexina, I overheard most of your conver- 
sation with his lordship. I happened to be looking 
over the books upon that little side-table, and be- 
came unintentionally a listener. His lordship is, as 
you said, a very generous man.” 

“You know I told him that my heart was free ?” 

Lyle Indor bowed. 

“As the case now stands, his lordship is bound 
end Iam free. If I choose to marry another I shall 
not forfeit my fortune, since his lordship will with- 
draw from the com ” 

“He is not at liberty to do s0,” interposed Indor, 
in his soft, musical voice. “By your father’s will, 
Lady Alexina, such generosity on Lord Ashcroft’s 
part has been provided against. His lordship is 
evidently unaware of the real state of the case.” 

The heiress’s countenance fell, and she uttered an 
impatient exclamation, adding: 

“You seem to understand the facts better than 
Lord Ashcroft or myself, Lyle. And yet last even- 


ing I fancied that you did not understand my relation 
to his lordship, and so I took the trouble to explain 
it.” 

“T have always known it, Xina, so long as I have 
known anything of Aunt — or Lord Egremont’s 
ward. Of course, you will cultivate a liking for his 
lordship and will become his wife in due time?” 

“T wish that shot had taken effect last night,” 
murmured the heiress, in low, passionate tones. “If 
Kepp really had designs upon Lord Ashcroft’s life 
_ has probably not relinquished them. I hope he 

as not.” 

“ Hush, Alexina!” said Lady Egremont’s nephew, 
with a shocked expression. “You know not what 
you say. Remember that you are speaking of your 
future husband.” 

The heiress shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 

Lyle Inder glanced into the drawing-room to as- 
sure himself that he was unobserved, and then he 
bent his head near to that of the Lady Alexina and 
whispered something in her ears that sounded very 
much like a request that she would meet him again 
that evening in the niche among the rocks. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “if you won't lecture me 
about making myself agreeable to Lord Ashcroft. 
One would think you were his dearest friend, judg- 
ing from the manner in which you advocate his 


cause.” 

“I advocate yeur marriage with him, Xina, it is 
true; but we will the subject until evening. 
Here comes the Lady Lorean.” 

He held up the ing lace curtain as he spoke, 
welcoming the Lady Lorean with a pleasant smile, as 
if desirous of gaining her good opinion. 

The day passed pleasantly to the various: members 
of the family circle, friendly relations being estab- 
lished between the and their hosts, and the 
Lady Alexina appearing to excellent advantage, Lyle 
Indor quietly exerting all his tact to exhibit her best 

ties. 


The day had dtawn to its close, and the moon 
arose, shrouding the wild scene with a strange, weird 
beauty. The sea seemed as if under a spell, it was 
so tranquil, and the great cliff upon which the man- 
sion of Egremont was perched cast a deep shadow 
upen the water at its base. . 

It was pre-eminently a night to be spent in the 
open air, and so thought Lord Ashcroft as he stood 
without the dwelling gazing with fascinated look 
upon the sublime picture spread: before him. 

From the windows of the drawing-room behind 
him struggled faint gleams of the light that filled 
every corner of the apartment, and there came to 
his hearing faint snatches of melody, evoked by the 
skilful fingers of his betrothed. 

But he felt restless and dissatisfied. : 

The music made by the restless waves upon the 
rocks below, with its undertone of anguish, suited 
his mood far better than the waltzes played by 
Alexina, and the glittering moon-light was pleasanter 
to him than the glances of her eyes. 

“ What a night to be out upen the seas,” his lordship 
thought. “I should like a view of Egremont and its 
wall of cliffs from the sea.” 

The desire was scarcely conceived when he began 
the descent towards the boat-houses that were upon 
the beach below. 

Taking the nearest route, a path that ranas nearly 
in a straight line as was considered safe, Lord Ash- 
croft made his way over rocks and in the shade of 
clumps of trees, finally arriving at his destination. 

The boat-houses were locked, but the man in 
whose charge they were resided in a tiny ornamental 
cottage under the cliff, a few steps beyond, and Lord 
Ashcroft proceeded thither. 

His knock at the door was answered by an old 
weather-beaten individual, who had evidently once 
been a sailor, and who yet retained the rolling gait 
peculiar to sailors. 

Lord Ashcroft briefly explained to this personage 
who he was, and that he desired to obtain a view of 
Egremont from the sea. 

“Certainly, my lord,” responded the boat-keeper, 
respectfully. “I will take out a sailing-boat di- 
rectly.” 

Taking down his tarpaulin from a peg on the wall, 
inside the door, he followed his lordship back to 
the boat-houses, unlocked one of them, and drew out 
and launched’a stout little craft, which was rigged 
with a couple of sails. 

It was a pam Poe | little pleasure-boat, undecked, 
and supplied softly cushioned seats. 

Lord Ashcroft took his seat at the fartherend of the 
vessel, the boat-keeper it off and followed, 
and then steered away from the shore. 

“The breeze is right, my lord,” said the man 
as he put up the sails; “that is, if you’re afraid of 
sea-sickness.” 

“T am not,” responded his lordship, smiling. “TI 
have a yacht of my own. I went to Norway in her 





last year. I am never sea-sick.” 





The sailor immediately conceived a great respect 
for his lordship, and became quite communicative with 
regard to his own affairs. 

He informed Lord Ashcroft that he was named 
Duncan Graham, that he had spent most of his life 
upon the sea, and that he was born and expected to 
die upon the estate of Egremont. 

“There’s no place in the world like it, my lord!” 
he said, with a sigh. “Though ’tain’t so pleasant to 
me as in the days of the last earl—the Lady Alexina’s 
father. We don’t have so much boating now as we 
hadthen. If it wasn’t for Mr. Indor, my lady’s nevvy, 
them boats’d never teuch water, I do believe. My 
lord won’t go on it on account of the curse of Egre- 
mont. He’s afraid he'll get drowned, though I don’t 
call drowning a vi'lent death by any means. I’vo 
heern tell from them ‘twas drowned, or nigh to it, 
that it was easy’s winkin’. But there’s no accounting 
for notions!” 

Lord Ashcroft smiled at the words and the melan- 
choly tone in which they were uttered. 

The sailor was encouraged by this manifestation 
of interest, and continued : 

“One of the lords of Egremont was drowned once, 
and his fate is a livin’ warnin’ to his successors. 
Not’t I blame my lord, for when there’s a curse on a 
family there ain’t no getting rid of it. My lady won't 
go ’thout him, and the Lady Alexina fairly hates the 
sight of the water ; leastways, her own maid says so. 
I know she never even gets intoaboat. So, if 
*twan’t for Mr. Indor, there’d be no boatin’, and Egre- 
mont might ag well be set ona-mountain away inland. 
He's a nice gentleman, my lord, so lively and gay 
and pleasant!” 

In this manner old Duncan chatted away, and 
Lord Ashcroft listened te him, knowing that in doing 
so he was making the sailor happy. 

In the course of half an hour they had gained a 
sufficient distance, and Lord Ashcroft looked back 
upon the shore he had quitted. 

The appearance of Egremont surpassed his expeo- 
tations. 

The cliffs arose abruptly from the sea like a moun- 
tain, with a perpendicular wall upon the water-side, 
and the mansion rested upon its summit like a crown, 

In the moonlight the dwelling presented a fine 
effect, and, being built of dark stone, was so blended 
with the rock on which it stood as te seem a part of it. 

“Let us go nearer, my good man,” said Lord 
Ashcroft. “Perhaps we shall hear some of the 
music, of which I think I can catch a faint mur- 
mur now. Do you hear anything like music?” 

“No, my lord,” replied the unimaginative sailor, 
after listening a few minutes. “Your lordship 
couldn’t hear music from the drawing-room at this 
distance unless in summer, when the doors and win- 
dows would be open. Your lordship must have 

heard ghost-music !” 

“How? Ghost-music ?” 

“Yes, my lord. On clear nights the ghost of Egre- 
mont often appears at that window te the right 
of the two boarded ones. A great many of the fisher- 
men have heard her sing old ballads, such as they 
used to sing @ hundred years ago. I have heard her 
sing often, and I’ve seen her several times——” 

“ You have seen her ghostship, then?” asked the 
incredulous Lord Ashcroft. 

“Yes, my lord, often !” 

“T thought the spectre was simply talked of, and 
scarcely fancied that shé was ever visible. How 
does she look, Duncan? Like a housemaid with a 
broom?” 

“No, my lord. Youthink I saw someone else, and 
was scairt into thinking it was the ghost, but it was 
not so. Did you ever see the picture of the Lady 
Jasmine in the great picture-gallery at Egremont?” 

“No, [have not had that pleasure. To-morrow I 
will, perhaps. Lady Jasmine was the one whoge 
tragic fate brought a curse upon the Egremonts, wae 
she not ?” 

“J—I don’t quite understand your lordship,” re- 
spoaded the sailor, pondering upon the, to him, mys- 
terious word “tragic.” “The Lady Jasmine was 
murdered by her husband, if that’s what your lord- 
ship means. - He was jealous of her, and she was as 
inmocent as an angel: She has always appeared 
since as if she couldn’t find rest in her grave. My 
grandfather saw her, my father saw her, and I’ve seen 
her tod!” 

“ Strange illusion !” murmured his lordship. 

“'Twan’t no delusion, my lord, begging your 
pardon. More than one fisherman's been nearly scairt 
to death by seeing her. "Tain’t safe to go too near 
Egremont when she is seen. I’ve known of three 
boats being wrecked on those rocks yonder in rongh 
weather, along of listening to her and looking at her!” 

“T must see or hear the spectre before I believe in 
it,” said Lord Ashcroft. 

By this time the boat had drawn near to the cliff 
upon which the mansion was situated. 

His lordship’s last sentence had scarcely been 
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uttered when a strain of music, unearthly in its 
sweetness, floated over the waters 

Lord Ashcroft held his breath in astonishment and 
delight. 

It sounded again, so sweet and unearthly, like the 
voice of an angel used to singing in celestial choirs. 

The burden was a ballad of olden time of love and 
despair, and every tone thrilled with feeling, as if 
they came from the unknown singer’s heart. — 

Old Duncan gave one triumphant glance at his lord- 
ship, delighted at the verification of his words, and 
then sank into silence, not wishing to break in upon 
Lord Ashcroft's entranced stillness. 

Still the music floated over the waters, and tne boat 
rocked idly upon the gentle waves, and his lordship’s 
soul swelled within him with a sense of intense satis- 
faction and enjoyment he had never before ex- 
perienced. 

The strange melody awakened within his soul a 
longing and yearning which he could not define, and 
which was destined to grow stronger and keener 
until the day whenit should meet with full and com- 
plete fulfilment. 

The strains died softly away, so softly that Lord 
Ashcroft hardly distinguished the period when it 
melted into silence. 

He waited a few minutes in vain for the song to 
recommence, and then drew a long breath of disap- 
pointment. 

“I think your lordship ‘ill see her, if your lordship 
‘ill watch the window a few minutes,” said old 
Duncan. “She mostly appears after singing.” 

At another time Lord Ashcroft would have given 
an incredulous smile to this remark, but he was 
still under the spell of the mysterious music, and 
turned his gaze upon the window indicated by the 
sailor, half expecting to behold someone. 

“ There is no light there,” he said, after observing 
it fora brief period. “I thought the singer came from 
that part of the house. _It was certainly not the 
voice of the Lady Alexina.” 

“My lady don't sing like a blessed angel,” observed 
the old man, dryly. “ And it was an angel that sung 
but now. I never heard a voice like that anywhere 
else.” 

“T never heard a voice that thrilled my heart like 
this,” murmured his lordship, inaudibly. “I wish 
she would sing again. Can the voice belong to some 
inmate of Egremont, some dependent, or . 

He paused, half started from his seat, and stared 
wildly at the window. 

A light had suddenly appeared, and now began to 
burn steadily, and with its ruddy glare sent out 
streaming rays upon the sea. 

“ What bre that mean?” he exclaimed. 

“It's always the way, my lord. She is going to 
appear. Poor Lady Jasmine!” 

At that moment Lord Ashcroft beheld a woman’s 
form at the window, perfectly revealed by its back- 
ground of ruddy light. 

She was a slender creature, clad in antique style, 
with long hair flowing over her shoulders, with a 
pale, wild face, as well as he could perceive, and with 
her,hands clasped in an attitude of prayer. 

She was gazing upward at the moonlit heavens, 
and did not seem to see the boat rocking on the 
waves below the cliff. 

There was an air of indescribable wildness about her 
a weird grace and beauty that fascinated Lord Ash- 
croft even more than the music had done. 

It was not difficult to believe her a visitant from 
another sphere, and his lordship resigned himself to 
the fancy, watching her with a reverent curiosity as 
she continued her observation of the stars. 

For a few moments she stood thus, and then her 
face was,turned to the sea. She looked up and down 
the long™line of gently heaving waves, and Lord 
Ashcroft involuntarily arose, standing erect, in the 
strange, wild hope that her glance might rest upon 
him. 

“She always does so,” muttered the old sailor. 

His lordship’s efforts to attract her attention were 
soon rewarded, for her gaze rested upon him with 
peculiar earnestness. 

“That is the way the Lady Jasmine watched her 
friend a hundred years ago,” said old Duncan, under 
his breath. “She thinks she sees him again. Look 
there!” 

The strange being had unclasped her hands, and 
now extended them.imploringly, as if craving friend- 
ship and protection. 

Lord Ashcroft involuntarily opened his arms as if 
to receive and shield her from all harm. 

“ Poor thing!” muttered the old sailor. 
living over the murder again after all this time. 
her spirit,could only be laid!” 

The dbject of his comments continued holding 
out her arms, and waving them as she observed the 
corresponding movement of Lord Ashcroft—but sud- 
denly her motions stopped, a hand was observed ina 
menacing attitude over her head, and a wild cry rang 
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out upon the night air, sounding shrill and clear 
upon the waters. , 

And then, in a single moment, the strange light 
died out, the woman and the menacing hand disap- 
peared, and the window had regained its former ap- 
pearance. 

The mansion was as blank as before. 

Astonishment held Lord Ashcroft speechless for 
many moments, and he continued to gaze, in the vain 
hope of her reappearance. 

She did not come again. 

“T must have dreamed!” murmured his lordship, 
atlength. “I must have been the victim of some 
illusion !” 

“ Begging your pardon, my lord,” said the seaman, 
starting up and attending to his sails, “it’s the 
ghost you Sane seen!” 

“Well, then, my good Duncan, you may include 
my name in the list of the persons who have seen 
the spectre of Egremont!” Your explanation is as 
good as any I can offer. I have either seen a spectre, 
or else,” his 7 added, “I have stumbled upon 
a terrible mystery! The latter supposition is in- 
credible, so I must content myself with the former.” 

But contented he was not. 

He was unusually silent as they sailed nearer the 
mansion, and he requested old Duncan to land him at 
the foot of the rock stairs. 

As the weather was so mild this task was easily 
accomplished. 

He sprang out upon the lowest stair, bade good- 
night to‘the old seaman, watched him sail back to 
the beach, and then ascended the steps to the man- 
sion, resolved to say nothing of his evening’s expe- 
rience— that time, perhaps, might. throw 


thinking 
farther light upon the strange mystery. 
(To be continued.) 
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wa and Greeks are both buying arms in Eng- 
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Dr. FRANKLAND‘has made a comparison between 
the years 1865 and 1866 of the composition and pro- 
perties of the waters supplied to the metropolis. In 
1866 there were less o ic and other volatile 
matters in the waters of the different companies, 
with the exception of that supplied by the New 
River Company, which exhibited a very slight excess 
of these matters as compared with the previous 
year. With the exception of the New River and 
South Essex Companies, all the waters were harder, 
1 eaten more solid impurity in 1866 than in 
1865. 


S11x.—Heliogabalus was the first Roman who 
wore a garment of silk, which must have been about 
the year 220 a.p. The Emperor Aurelianus, who 
died in 275, denied his empress a robe of silk be- 
cause it was too dear. Inthe year 555 some monks 
who had been |in India brought some eggs of the 
silkworm to Oonstantinople, where, in time, they 
produced -raw silk, which was manufactured at 
Athens, Thebes, Corinth, &. Charlemagne sent 
Offa, King of Mercia, a present of a belt and two 
silken vests, in the year 780, which is the earliest 
account we have of silk being found in this country. 
—Phillips’s “ Fruits of Great Britain.” 

THE BEAVER HIS OWN ARCHITECT.—The Garden 
of Plants at Paris now possesses a beaver from 
Canada, to which comfortable quarters have been as- 
signed on the banks of the rivulet which intersects 
a part of the menagerie. Desirous of meeting the 
wishes of the new comer in every possible respect; 
the administration had kindly*provided a hut for it, 
but the Canadian stranger, having inspected the pre- 
mises and not found them to his taste, has pulled them 
down, and with the materials has built up a new 
mansion in his own way, using his tail both as a 
trowel and hammer. The contempt this beaver has 
for architects and their doings is not unnatural, 
and in accordance with what many men feel who see 
their houses knocked about professionally. 


Soup-KircHENs IN THE Days oF QuEEn Mary. 
—Perhaps the custom of inviting bailies and town 
councillors even to private or semi-private parties 
may be traced to a privilege of a very savoury kind 
in the days of “Mary.” The people were supposed 
to be hard set for:a meal, and the reason ed 
was that the great folk (who had handles to their 
names) ate up the fat of the land-and impoverished 
the poor. The town council, then as now, in- 
terested themselves very much in supplying the 
poorest of the poor, that their name for good works 
might become patent as “household words.” Ac- 
cordingly they prevailed on the Queen and her 
senators to pass @ law that no Archbishop, Bisho 
Abbot, Lord Prior, nor Dean should have at his table 
more than six or eight dishes of meat, and that no 
baron, freeholder, burgess or other “substantious 
man,” should have more than from three to four 





dishes, and each dish of one kind of meat, under 
penalties varying from 20 merks to 1001, and or- 
dained the sheriffs, provosts, aldermen and bailies of 
burghs to take inquisition that the law was not 
broken. One can easily imagine the leniency with 
which the inspecting bailie would report progress, 
the first salutation of mine host being, ‘Come awa, 
bailie, and drink the Queen’s health.” It is needless 
to say that although the bailies continue to visit, 
their penal reports are in disuetude. “The sceptio 
went to church to scoff, but remained to pray.” 





THE SWALLOWS. 


Swattows, like all migrant birds, regulate their 
yearly emigrations and immigrations by that con- 
servative instinct which impels them to seek ever 
for the most genial climate, and to escape from the 
extremes of the different atmospheric conditions of 
cold and heat, rain and drought. Now these con- 
ditional states of the atmosphere are reversed yearly 
in Africa, according to the sun’s position in the 
ecliptic ; and the monsoon rains are by the 
solar declination, according as that luminary is north 
and south of the equator; whilst that equatorial belt 
of Last condensation, 300 or 400 miles broad, 
and which vibrates latitudinally, agreeable to the 
sun's position, between latitude 5 deg. south and 
latitude 15 deg. north, is ruled by the same in- 
fluence. 

What then are these climate repellents, and how 
do they operate locally, as regards the great African 
peninsula? Why, thus. On April 13th the sun is 
— vertical to Sierra Leone, Katunga on the 

iger, and the southern uplands of Abyssinia; and 
what is the result of the sun’s declination being then 
at nine degrees over this belt of Africa, from West 
to East? Why, that the del monsoon rains, 
following the sun as they do, inundate the countries 
south of latitude 9 deg. to the extent of 500 miles, 
and 300 miles to the north thereof—em thus 
to the southward, Fernando Po, the Cameron Moun- 
tains, the mouths of the Niger River, the Gold, Slave, 
and Ivory coasts ; to the westward, Sierra Leone and 
the Gambia settlements ; to the northward, the moun- 
tain sources of the rivers Gambia and Niger, and the 
affluents of Lake Tchad, with the vicinity south of 
Timbuctoo ; and to the eastward, on the other side ot 
Africa, Magadoxo, Afan, Somanli, Gallas, Abyssinia 
and Nubia collectively. Now this solar movement 
regulates all the hirundines that hybernate north of 
the equator, and which emigrate yearly to Europe, 
and Asia, and the Azores in’ April, earlier or later, 
according as the monsoon rains set in. 

Now what occurs six months afterwards, namely, 
on 13th October, when the sun having recrossed the 
line, and become vertical to those or Southern 
Africa that lie north and south of latitude 9 deg. 
south? Why, this. The same advancing climatic 
foe (the sun’s attendant ever), the deluging rains 
which drove the swallows to the north, as he moved 
towards the tropic of Cancer in April, now chases 
them to the south, when that lumi is moving in 
October, towards the opposite tropic of Capricorn. 
And thus the migratory movements of the African 
hirundines are reversed geographically ; for when the 
sun is advancing northward in April the Senegambian 
and Abyssinian swallows seek their temperate, food- 
abounding countries, Europe and Asia, for comfort 
and nidification; whilst the swallows of the Cape, 
Natal, and the Mozambique Coast, are driven to the 
south, for their temperate climate and generative 
purposes, in October or thereabouts, yearly ; which ac- 
cords, indeed, with Dr, Livingstone’s narrative and 
the accounts of Le Valliant and other naturalist ob- 
servers and writers. 

Now, I have always assumed that the equatorial 
calm belt of constant precipitation, as referred to 
above, divides permanently the North African from 
the South African swallow as to the migratory move- 
ments, and the periods of moulting and incubation, 
and all I have read on the subject confirms this my 
conviction ; for, as the climatic conditions of North 
and South Africa are reversed, so are the animal 
phenomena depending thereon (as it is in India, Aus- 
tralia, and the two American continents). Whence 
then were the swallows seen by E. L. Simmonds 
coming, and whither proceeding, in November, 1865? 
Why—-selon moi—they were the hirundines of Lower 
Guinea, the same as Dr. Livingstone speaks of in 
1855, as seen at Loanda in June (but not those he 
saw in migratory transit at Kuruma in December, 
1852 ; for these last were Cape-of Good Hope swal- 
lows); and as the S.W. monsoon—which blows on 
the coast of Upper Guinea, and into the Gulf of 
Guinea—is over about the end of October, these birds 
were returning thither for their winter hybernation, 
south of the mountains of Kong, as the European 
swallows do to the north and north-east of that 
chain, but 500 miles and moreto the northward. 

St. Helier’s, Jersey. H. E. A. 
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THE 


WATER-WOLF. 


———— 
OHAPTER VII. 


We must now retura to the strangers whom we 
left on the beach of St. David’s Island, near the 
cavern, where they had just landed. 

The scene they presented, as twilight commenced 
deepening around them, was as striking as romantic. 

The central feature of this scene was an immense 
fire which had been kindled within a short distance 
ofthe water, and a short distance south of the cavern. 

Around this fire were gathered seven men, most of 
them joyously excited and talking noisily with one 


r. 

At ashort distance to the northward of the fire 
two sailors were collecting pieces of the wrecked 
vessel, while, farther on, walking along the beach, 
waa the tenth and last man of the party. 

As is already known to the reader, this half-score 
of men completed the list of those who had escaped 
from the Sea-Bird. The only passenger in the party 
was the gentleman walking along the beach, whom 
we must now introduce to the especial notice of the 
reader. 

His form was of full height, finely proportioned, 
and endowed with extraordinary strength and 
dexterity, without ceasing to be refined and elegant 
in every limb and feature. His brow was lofty, his 
eyes keen, his face eminently pleasing and attractive, 
and his bearing dignified without beinghaughty. He 
was in the vigour of early manhood, being scarcely 
five-and-twenty years of age, but the decided ex- 
pression of his countenance, its manliness, its in- 
telligence, all its characteristics, showed plainly 
enough that he had seen a great deal of the world 
—had travelled and studied, was familiar with men 
and things, and was in every way the beau-ideal of a 
gentleman and man of honour. 

He was Sir Arthur Aldene, the young baronet to 
whom Miss Cranstoun had made such feeling allu- 
sions, in the first moments of the agitation that 
succeeded her rescue from the raft by Gunnel. 

To sum up his character in a few words, he was 
one of those noble and gifted men who belong equally 
to thought and action, and who are as capable of 
acquiring distinction in the one field as in the other. 

His handsome and manly face was radiant at the 
moment when we look upon him, and all the perils 
and inconveniences of his late experiences in the boat 
of the Sea-Bird were forgotten. 





[GUNNEL’S SECRET IN DANGER. | 

He had walked along the beach towards the Head 
until he came to the fire kindled by the judge and 
his party—to the boat they. had left ‘there—to the 
provisions they had abandoned—and the young 
baronet had promptly and joyously accepted the 
glad tidings these facts offered to him. 

He knew that his late companions of the Sea-Bird 
were safe, and assumed that they had gone on to St. 
George’s. 

Looking still farther, he had seen the raft on 
which Amy had been saved—had noticed the pieces 
of her shawl attached to it—and had instantly come 
to the same conclusion that the father had arrived 
at in regard to her escape and safety. 

The joy he had experienced at this latter discovery 
was still expressed on his features as he retraced 
his steps towards the cavern to impart the good news 
to his companions. 

By this time the sailors had made a hasty repast 
of their remaining salt pork aud sea-biscuits, and 
were talking of going on to St. George's. 

The commander and his two mates were stand- 
ing near the fire, with their backs to the sea, and 
engaged in a gloomy conversation respecting their 
future. 

In as few words as possible Sir Arthur revealed 
to them all that. he had discovered, and great was 
the joy of all concerned, and particularly of the 
captain. 

“Let us thank heaven for its mercies, Sir Arthur, 
as you said at the moment of our arrival,” observed 
he, “for the loss of life with the Sea-Bird is thus 
confined to the four poor fellows who perished 
with the swamping of the first boat we lowered from 
her.” 

“There is abundant cause for gratitude,” rejoined the 
young baronet. “We have been signally favoured.” 

It was in the same mood that he had made the 
declaration, on first reaching the shore, which, it 
will be remembered, had so startled the guilty 
Gunnel. 

The joy and gratitude of Sir Arthur were now 
more decided, for reasons which, if not already ap- 
parent to the reader, will be speedily revealed. 

“Tt only remains, men,” said the captain, after a 

use, “for us to go on to St. George’s. We shall 

ve two boats instead of one, and can take our time 
to it. 

The baronet took the commander by the arm at 
this juncture, and drew him a short distance apart. 

“ This is St. David's Island, captain, is it not ?” he 
then inquired. 

The commander nodded. 
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“ And that point to the north of us is St. David's 
Head ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Very well, captain ; you may go on to St. George’s 
without me. I shall remain somewhere on this island 
until morning.” . 

Tho captain expressed some surprise, but at once 
gave his assent. 

“The fact is,” added Sir Arthur, carelessly, “I 
have some acquaintance with this neighbourhood, 
and have some visits to make at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

In ten minutes more the sailors and their com- 
mander were embarked in the two boats, and on 
their way to St. George’s, leaving the baronet alone 
on the beach, looking after them in silence. 

“ Honest men and true,” he murmured, when he 
could no longer discern them through the darkness. 
“ They have acted nobly, all of them, andI will. 
visit the consignees to-morrow to see that they 
are rewarded.” 

Wrapping his cloak around his shoulders, he re- 
turned to the fire, placed a large quantity of wood 
upon it, and seated himself upon. stone in front of it. 

He had evidently had some object in remaining 
over night on the island, and this object was evi- 
dently of an important nature, for an expression of 
deep and earnest thought soon mantled his face, aad 
he became oblivious to all around him. 

Tho night came on while he was musing, its sha- 
dows falling gently over the floor and covering the 
face of the deep, while the moon and stars made their 
appearance in the sky above him. 

For a long time—an hour, at least—Sir Arthur 
had remained motionless and thoughtful, when a 
crouching figure made its appearance in the stunted 
cedar bushes immediately behind him, at a short dis- 
tance, and bent an earnest gaze upon him. 

The new comer was Gunnel. 

After leaving the judge on the wharf of St. 
George’s, as related, he had lost no time in returning 
to the island. 

His surprise at finding Sir Arthur so near the 
cave of the buccaneers—where Amy was still impri- 
soned—was not unmixed with consternation. 

Why had the stranger remained at the island ? 
How long would he stay? And what was his pur- 

ose ? 
, As the concealed watcher asked himself these 
questions Sir Arthur drew from his pocket a large 
package of papers, which he deliberately unrolled 
and spread out upon his knees, in the light of the fire, 
that he might give them a close examination. 
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These papers were discoloured by age, torn in 
many places, and almost black with dirt and coarse 
usage, but yet the young baronet handled them as 
daintily as if they had been the costliest of laces or 
the finest fabrics of the loom. 

They were rudely drawn charts of portions of the 
Bermudas, with here an island, there a bluff, and 
elsewhere a grove of trees, all beldly but roughly 
delineated, and showing a profusion of singular 
figures and characters, as well as containing direc- 
tions and bearings, the soundings of various chan- 
nels, and sundry scraps of explanation in different 
languages, but notably in French, Spemii#h, and 
English. 

In one corner of the largest of these maps was 
the date, 1712. 

On the smaller chart was a rude delineation of St. 
David's Island, with exaggerated .omflines of the 
Head and the'cavern, and with sundry pad 
marks ina mysterious cypher, whieh have ap- 
peared meaningless to an oxi observer. 

In several places on these j and was 
written, in a coarse and vabling bad tho beronet’s 
own name, Sir Arthur Aldene; vthe ink of these 
signatures was very much faded, and, attached to 
them, that more than a century bed passed singe 
they were written. 

“Strange, strange legacy,” darmured ‘Sir nee 
dreamily. “Strange, strange recerd gf secrets 
What chronicles of the olden times, ena how 
strangely they repeople these islands!” 

For a full hour the young baronet gab 
these mysterious documents, in’ 
only to put more fuel on the fire, or togend a glanee 
up and down the beach to assure himgsif that no ome 
was coming. — — 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


At length Sir Arthur folded his strange charts 
and writings, replaced them in anjmner pocket of his 
coat, and arose to his feet, lookingsearchingly aroun@ 
upen the land, and sea, and heavens. For 
some minutes he remained Ba in silent 
contemplation, his face beaming into rapture with 
the glories and grandeurs around him. 

It was a night, in fact, well calculated to instil 
into his spirit the harmonies of these great realities 
—one of those gloriously beautiful nights which 
elevate the thoughtful mind above its little mortali- 
ties, which teach the real lessons of existence, and 
which prophesy of things eternal and unalterable. 

The stars were shining in all their splendour— 
the moon beaming brightly over the ocean and the 
islands—the waves chanting their wild dirges, and 
myriads of insects singing among the leaves and 
bushes. 

“The beach is deserted,” said the young baronet, 
aloud. “No one will come to disturb me. I may 
as well begin operations.” 

Taking a brand from the fire, he walked away 
towards one of the high bluffs near him—in fact, 
towards the very bluff in which was situeted the well- 
known cavern. 

Atthis unexpected movement the concealed watcher 
started violently, and stole noiselessly after him, dis- 
playing the utmost wonder and consternation. 

“This is the place,” continued Sir Arthur, continu- 
ing to advance. “The east shore of St. David's 
Island, south of the Head, where the beach turns to 
the west, and at the bottom of a little indentation or 
bar. ‘The very place, if my information is worth 
having, and here it is, the cavern itself, sure enough.” 

He beheld a dark spot under the face of the cliff 
before him, and knew that this dark spot was the en- 
tranee of the cavern. 

There were bushes around this entrance and upon 
the bluff above it, as we have stated, but Sir Arthur 
had no difficulty in finding his way, with the aid of 
his flaming brand, andthe next instant he was within 
the cavern. 

His first measure, after entering the place, was to 
wave his torch to and fro, thus causing it to burn 
freely, that he might observe by its light the scene 
around him. 

“Tt’s exactly what my imagination led me to 
expect,” he mused, after viewing the extent and 
aspect of the place. “What ages have rolled over 
it! Here’s where those famous buccaneers so long 
feasted and revelled. How smoky the walls! They 
had fires here, of’ course. In fact, here are brands 
all around me. ‘There has been a fire here lately. 
The floor is still warm. There must have been a 
fire here within a few hours. The fishermen make 
the place a rendezvous, I suppose. Well, well, I'll 
soon have 2 fire also.” 

He collected in one pile the half-burned pieces of 
wood Gunnel had scattered around the apartment, 
added a few fragments of dry brush, applied his torch 
to them, and a cheerful blaze almost instantly lit up 
the whole cavern. 


S. 
soil is 20 sett that T con. euaap it away with 


Availing himself of the light thus furnished, Sir 
Arthur again surveyed the whole scene attentively— 
not with an idle curiosity or vague wonder, but with 
an air ef business. 

“The south-west corner,” he finally muttered, re- 
flectively, “near the angle formed by the south and 
west walls, and within two yards of them. That must 
be near here,” and he advanced to the spot. “ Yes, 
this is the place. If I had a shovel or spade to 
remove the loose earth would be easy. I presume 
this loose earth is a foot thick, after all these years, 
and that it has been trampled upon until it isas hard 
asastone. In that case I shall have to come with a 
pick and shovel, and take a whole night to the busi- 
ness. Let's see—a bit of wood will do to test the 
hardness of the floor. ce bergen par thing,” and 
he seized the stubby broom ‘whieh the reader is 
already acquainted. “TUameke@ beginning: 

He measured with his keems the distance be- 
tween the walls and the had on the 
floor, and also the distance between this logation and. 

ithe entrance of the cavern. 
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Concealed at the entrance of the eavern, he had 
been observing every movement of Sir Arthur, during 


gternation we will not attempt to describe. 
“I don't understand this,” muttered the baronet, 
to rest. “This soil cannot have remained 
re a hundred years undisturbed, and contin 
trampled upon. It ought to be as hard as a bric’ 
nearly. Can it be that it has been recently loosened 
and——” 

The snapping of a twig under the heel of Gunnel 
suddenly called the attention of the young baronet to 
the intruder. 

“ Hullo!” exclaimed Sir Arthur, looking up. “How 
do you do, neighbour, and what do you want ?” 

This cool address brought a burning flush of un- 
easiness to the cheeks of Gunnel, for it told him that 
the speaker was not in the least alarmed and did not 
stand in any fear of him. 

“T—I was passing,” responded the intruder, “ saw 
a Bert ase thought I’d just look in——” 

. ch having done, you can just look ont, if 
you have no objection,” interrupted the baronet, who 
was considerably annoyed by the intrusion at such 
an exciting moment. 

Gunnel forced a laugh, pretending to regard this 
response as a joke. 

“Pardon my boldness,” said he. “ Butmay I ask 
what you are doing ?” 

“Youmay. You may ask that question every five 
minutes for the next five years, and no one will blame 

ou.” 
: “Ha! ha! What a jolly man you are, tobe sure! 
I respectfully inquire, therefore—what are you 
doing ?” 

“ Digging !” 

“Digging ? What for?” wv 

“ To make a hole in the ground.” 

The intruder again forced a laugh, but a strange 
pallor overspread his features, and his whole frame 
shook with terror and excitement. 

“Perhaps you have heard of buried treasures?” 
said he, inquiringly. “ Some secret of the old buc- 
caneers may have come to your knowledge. I saw 
you looking at some charts and papers while you 
were seated be fore the fire on the beach. Are you 
really looking for a buried treasure ?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Tn that case,” pursued Gunnel, taking a step or 
two forward, “ Ishall be glad to assist you, Permit 
me to introduce myself,” and he endeavoured to con- 
ceal his agitation under a profound bow. “ My name 
is Coverly—William Coverly—at your service. I 
am an aid on the Governor’s staff, with the rank of 
captain, and my wife is the Governor's niece,” 

“Indeed!” said Sir Arthur, in that uncertain tone 
which may mean either doubt or belief. 

“And this official position will enable me, no 
doubt,” pursued Gunnel, with the utmost blandness, 
“to be of great assistance to you. As you area 
stranger eo will require the aid of someone fully 
acquainted with the islands, and no one can be more 





useful in that respect than myself. Another thing, 


this is not the time nor the way in which to com- 
mence operations. Come home with me, and take a 
good night’s rest, and we'll enter upon the matter 
together to-morrow morning.” 

“This programme is a very pleasant one te you, 
without doubt,” observed Sir Arthur, dryly; “but 
not to me—far from it.” 

“ And why not, pray ?” 

“On several accounts. In the first place, the 
Governor has no gentleman on his staff named 
Coverly ; and he never had a niece to become your 
wife, inasmuch as he never had a brother or sister. 
These manifest errors in the account you have given 
of yourself are not calculated, as you willreadily see, 
to make me long to enter into any business arrange- 
ments with you.” 

The intruder was paral by these statements, 
and remained speechless, mai and flushing by 
turns, and presenting a vivid picture of quiet wonder 
and consternation. 









the last few moments, with an astonishment and con-" 


| 


“ Under these circumstances,” pursu: young 
baronet, “you will pardon me for addressing you with 
the utmost frankness. Permit me to say, 


“Is Robert Kidd, perhaps,” interrupted Sir Arthur, 
with a quiet laugh of contempt. “I must be frank 
enough to say that I have no time to listen to your 
fables. As you see, Iam busy, my good man; and 
the Governor’s niece may be waiting for her gallant 
captain! Good-night, in plain English, will answer, 
or vale, if you should happen to be a Roman of the 
times of Cesar.” 

“But I don’t want yon to be digging here,” said 
Gunnel, losing his self-control, and speaking with 
marked wrath and impatienee. 

“ Oh, you don’t, eh ?” asked Sir Arthur, sneeringly 
ashe quietly surveyed the disturbed and inflamed 
countenance before him. 

“No, sir, and I won't allow it! I——” 

Without a word or even a change of feature Sir 
Arthur seized the intruder by the shoulders, hurried 
him out of the. cavern at a single push, and took 
leave of him with a kick that sent him prostrate 
on the sands between the month of the cave and the 


water. 

“There, Captain Coverly,” said he, “take that. 
If I am troubled with you farther, or if I find you in 
this neighbourhood at the expiration of five minntes, 
I'll duck you in the sea, and take you before the 
nearest justice, to learn whoand what you really are.” 

With this the young baronet returned to his e: 
rations, while Gunnel, regaining his feet, witha volley 
of curses, took to flight. 

Sir Arthur worked vigorously a few moments, 
when his broom suddenly uncovered am object that 
glistened in the fire-light. 

“The ring! the ring to raise the secret door!” 
he ejaculated. “Heaven be praised for this confir- 
mation of my charts,and of the information on which 
Iam acting.” 

Resuming his task, with a strong but subdued ex- 
citement, he soon lay bare the staple to which the 
ring was fastened, and ere long a considerable sur- 
face of the slab itself. 

“ The secret door!” he murmured, again pansing 
to rest. “It’s about four feet square—no, let’s see, 
about four feet in length bytwo or'three in breadth 
—two, if I remember rightly. How smooth it looks. 
Can it be that the earth has lain undisturbed upon it 
for more than a century? Evidently not. It seems 
to have been swept in this same manner, and often. 
In that case, however——” 

His voice died away, and a singular agitation was 

ptible in his manner. It was apparent that some 
es interest—some weighty seeret—wasat the 
bottom of all his hopes and actions. 

“Now that I think of that fellow's conduct,” he 
resumed, “ it seems to me thathe may have detected 
the existence 


e of the secret eavern. If so, he may 
seving te grapes Dam ing it a visit. Perha; 
he is lurking about the neigh 
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He hastened to the entrance, and even searched up 
and down the beach fora distance of several rods, 
but saw nothing of the intruder. 

“ Well, it’s easy to learn if there is any truth in my 
information,” he declared as he returned to the 
cavern. “ And the sooner the question is settled the 
better. This uncertainty is terrible.” 

He resumed his labours. 

In a few moments,more he had recovered the slab 
of stone entirely, afd was able to note its precise 
dimensions. 

“ There it is, sure enough,” said he, again paus- 
ing; “just as it is described in my papers. This is- 
evidence added to evidence. The secret cavern 
really exists, and this is the road to it.” 

With a manner full of joyous ‘excitement, he relin- 

mished the broom, knelt upon the slab, and seized 
© iron ring. wc. 

“Tt matters little how I turn it, I suppose,” he 
muttered. “Tho essential is to turn the staple about 
one fourth of a revolution—thus! This unfastens 
the door, and it only remains to lift the slab from its 
bed, and drag it to one side—in this way—and the 
entrance to the secret cave will be uncovered.” 

Suiting his actions to the words, the young baronet 
had scarcely ceased speaking when the pit under the 
floor of the cavern was revealed. 

“ There it is,” cried -he, excitedly, “and now for the 
treasure.” 


He caught a brand from the fire, and sprang into 
the narrow passage-way leading to the seeret cavern. 





GHAPTER Ix. 


In the damp and gloomy prison—the cave of the 

buccaneers, as Gunnel had called it—Amy Cranstoun 
suddenly awoke, shaken and frightened by a rude 
shock, the precise nature of which was not at first 
apparent. 
She found herself lying in the midst of the secret 
cavern, between the fire and the couch whereon 
Gunnel had placed her, and a glance at the latter ob- 
ject enabled her to realize that she had rolled fromit 
to the floor while asleep. 

Finding that she was not injured by this accident, 
she arose to her feet, tottered backwards to the couch, 
sinking down upon it, and looked searchingly around, 
endeavouring to acquire full details of her situation. 

She was still very weary, of course, after all her 
exposures, but her mind was as clear and active as 
ever. 

The period of her insensibility had not exceeded 
three hours, notwithstanding the certainty with which 
her enemy had counted upon its lasting until after 
midnight. 

The cause of this mistake in his calculations is 
worthy of notice. 

The simple truth is, Amy had not eaten anything 
for nearly two days previous to her lunch with Gunnel, 
and the drug given her had consequently produced 
an: instant effect, her whole system beitig open to its 
operations. : 

And not only had the drug taken effect immediately, 
but it had run its course with equal celerity, owing 
to the emptiness of her system, and to the consequent 
sharpness of its action upon the intrusive substance. 

Add to these favourable circumstances the sudden 
fall, occasioned, without doubt, by one of those uneasy 
movements which ever attend a return to conscious- 
ness, and the principle of her restoration to thought 
and action will be fully apparent. 

“ Ah, the cavern,” she murmured. “There was a 
fire, I remember. We were about to leave for St. 
George’s. I must have fainted—through my weak- 
ness and exposure. But where is my kind pre- 
server ?” 

She continued to look around, half expecting the 
object of her thoughts to show himself, but this im- 
pression lasted only a moment. The fire burned low, 
only a few endé of brands remaining, and its rays 
Bearcely reached to the wall and more distant por- 
tions oF the apartment ; bit Amy soon felt sure that 
no one was there with her. 

“ He must have gone for help,” she added, arising. 
“He would naturally do so. There must be houses 
at no gteat distance, and he cannot be gone long. 
Perhaps ‘he is already coming !” 

She listened, turning her ear towards the supposed 
entrance, but all was strangely silent. 

A chill passed over her frame as she realized the 
gloomy nature of her surroundings, and she hastened 
to the fire, collected the brands in a pile, added a 
large handful of wood to them, and held her hands 
to the flame that almost instantly shot up from them. 

“Strange that he should have left me alone,” she 
continued as she warmed herself, crouching beside 
the fire. “Why didn’t he take me with him? He 
ought to have remembered what a shock it is for a 
girl like me to come to her senses in such a place as 





this, and find herself aloné! He must think that 
one’s nerves are made of fron to leave me in this 





manner! What a dismal place it is, to be sure! I 
begin to be frightened! Whatif some of those fisher- 
men should come here and ask me what I mean by 
this intrusion? The cave looks biggor than it did— 
gloomier, darker——” 

Her voice ceased in-a murmur of apprehension, 
and she started to her feet abruptly, with a terrified 
air and dilated eyes, looking wildly around upon the 
walls of the cavern, and upon the various objects re- 
vealed to her by the increased fire-light. 

“Tt’s another cave!” she exclaimed, with a sudden 
terror. “It’s larger than the other one, and there 
are more things in it! Where is the door by which 
I entered? How shall I find the way out?” 

Seizing a brand from the fire, she hurried to and 
fro, looking anxiously for an entrance, bat was at 
length compelled to acknowledge to herself that there 
was none at her service. 

“A prisoner!” she ejaculated as she flung her 
torch into the fire and sank down in a despairing 
attitude upon the rockyfloor. “I see it all! That 
man who rescued me from the raft isa pirate! He 
has shut me up in hiseave,and means to kill me! 
Several hours hav¢ certainly passed since I came 
here, for the fire was nearly out. It must be near 
morning. Oh, I shall be killed—I shall be mur- 
dered |” 

Her exclamations, for the space of a minute, were 
too full of alarm to be coherent. 

A change, however, a necessary reaction, soon 
took place in her emotions, and she ardse again to 
her feet, becoming quite calm. 

“ How. foolish + am!” she exclaimed, ih a tone of 
self-rebuke. “What would my father say if he shottid 
happen to be in one of those cornet's, and hear me 
screaming in fhat manner? I must be calm and 
brave, let what will happen—as calm as father was 
when the Sea-Bird wassinking. Why should I fear ? 
That fisherman did not harm me, and he may be as 
honest as—as anybody. I daresay he is ranning 
about, in the greatest alarm, to find somebody to take 
care of me! But why did he shut me up in‘another 
cave—where theré’s no sign of a door or entrance ? 
And why didn’t he take me away in his boat? I 
can’t explain it! The mystery terrifies me! I'm 
fearful agatn—worse indeed than I was before—and 
this time I won’t try to stopit! Oh, dear! what 
shallI do? Help! help!” 

She raised her voice several times in- a call for 
assistance, but its echoes were so many, 80 loud, so 
poeeees that they proved more térrible than all 

er preceding fears, and speedily enforced a hushed 
and startled silence. 

She had now reached such a degree of apprehen- 
sion and excitement that all of her senisés were un- 
usually clear and active, and a conviction of Gunnel’s 
dishonesty and bad faith took permanent possession 
ofher mind. She began to understand her situation, 
and the alarm she displayed, as we have seen, was 
the neeessary result of this conviction, but there was 
still another reaction to come, and she was not long 
in again recovering her calmness. The more clearly 
she saw her real situation, the more fully did she ac- 
quire the strength and resolution that situation de- 
manded. 

“T am surely a prisoner,” she murmured, “in some 
secret cavern of the islands. Thatman is my enemy 
—at least, so far an enemy as to be looking fora re- 
ward for ransom. Is not that the sea?” 

She again listened intently, and a rippling sound 
came to her hearing. 

“Yes, itis the sea,” she resumed. “The waves 
must flow into the bottom of the cavern. Oh! if 
there should be a way of escape for me!” 

Again she seized a brand, and made her way to- 
wards that part of the cave from which the rippling 
of water had come to her hearing. 

At one of the corners of the cave, as we: have be- 
fore stated, there was an opening, a gallery descend- 
ing at a steep angle, and running far down into the 
rock, jagged and slimy, g with weeds and 
barnacles, and winding far away into datKness and 
chaos, among the primeval rocks which formed the 
very foundation of the igland. 

Halting abruptly, with her terch raised above her 
head, Amy looked down into this abyss, and listened 
to the dull swesh of water in its depths, while a damp 
and chilly current of air ascended from them. 

At this moment there was a sudden splash, far be- 
low her, as of some animal struggling in the water, 
and this sound centinued and deepened, 

“What can it be?” she thought. “Somebody 
wading in the water?” 

The splashing suddenly ceased, but it was followed 
by a grating sound, a strange scratching, as of some 
scaly substance drawn across the j edges of the 
rocks. This new sound continued, louder 
every instant, and it was evident that the being or 
object causing it was every moment drawing nearer 
to the maiden, ascending the declivity down which 
she had been endeavouring to look. 


The terror she experienced at that slow approach 
of something so dreadful, so unusual, so horrible, 
as was indicated by that ineessant scratching, that 
clawing and rattling, we cannot pretend to describe. 

For full a minute she stood motionless, like one 
paralyzed, while that horrible shuffling and scraping 
continued to come nearer, and then there came 
from the gallery,a cry equally terrible, a compound 
of screech and yell, a roar of brute ferocity, # sound 
so unearthly and diabolical that the hapless eaptive 
fled before it as from the face of a demon. 

She returned, with a fow hasty bounds, to the 
corner of the cavern the most distant from this fear- 
ful visitant, and there, partly hiding herself behind 
the fire, deathly pale, with dishevelled hai, and 
trembling like a reed, she awaited the advent of the 
unknown monster into her immediate presence. 

(To be continued.) 
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Sum at once commenced, and with a power o! 
passionate eloquence that moved him deeply in spite 
of his preconceived idea that the loss ef her 
child had partially deranged her mind, she related 
the events of those days passed’ at Hillhausen, and 
what happened on her arrival at Berchtols. A rapid 
sketch of her life of semi-consciousness followed, and 
she then asked : 

“ What punishment shall be decreed to him who 
so outraged the marital authority which, at best, wae 
doubtful? I believe that the first wife of Prince 
Ernest is still living, and I have yet to learn if 
any ecclesiastical court has given him a release from 
Erminia Rosen. In ow church no other tribunal 
can give freedom to those who have plighted their 
vows to each other before God's altar. Yet he put 
on me this burhing disgrace, and made me willing}y 
acquiesce in my own degradation. No!. I can neyer 
forgive him—never !” “a 

Unused to deal with matrimonial difficulties, for 
Count Guilderstein had never married, he was, for « 
few moments, at a loss to know what to reply. After 
a pause he soothingly said : 

“My dearest Gertrude, this excitement- can do no 
good. Pray calm yourself, for 1 pledge myself to 
do all I can for you. Happily I have it in my power 
to correct one erroneous impression of yours. The 
lady to whom you refer as your husband’s wife was 
certainly lost on her voyage, and the date of the ship- 
wreck leaves no doubt that she was dead before you 
gave your hand to Psince Ernest. I heard of her 
relation to him and demanded an explanation of 
him, which was perfectly satisfactory to me. My 
dear child, you are the lawful wife of the Blector, 
and your children are the legitimate heirs of his 
name and fortune.” 

“ You believe this ? Well, admitting its truth, how 
can I get over what followed our union ?” 

To this he earnestly replied : ; 

“ Ernest was passionately in love with yon, and 
sooner than allow you to follow the impulses of your 
resentful nature, he used some powerful specific to 
subdue your irritation, which you admit made your 
home what you now choose to call a paradise. I 
scarcely think you have cause of complaint 

gainst your husband. As to the long illness of 
which you have spoken, that was doubtless the result 
of your extreme excitement when you became aware 
of the existence of a rival in the affections of the man 
you seemed to adore.” 

The Electress listened te this state of the case in 
extreme surprise. She considered a few moments, 
and then suddenly cried: 

“But the ehild—the child! How am I ever to 
forgive his father that his brain is paralyzed as my 
own so long was by the terrible agent of which you 
speak as being only a sedative? Oh, if you had seen 
me in those years of wandering, when my mind could 
grasp nothing long and never with perfect clearness, 
you would not argue thus.” 

“ But, my dearest Gertrude, what would you do?” 
remonstrated Guilderstein. “Would you throw 
away the princely position you once so eagerly coveted, 
aud become that nonenity, a divorced wife? Would 
you ruin the prospects of both your children by in- 
sisting that the one who is evidently unfitted to fill 
the high position to which he was born should be 
made a mark of contemptueus pity by making his 
deficiencies more conspicuous than they would be ins 
private station? Iam sure that your husband loves 
you—that he is proud of your beauty and grace. 
Then would it not be better to lock up these bitter re- 








sentments in your heart, and identify your interests 
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with those of your younger son? for to Carl both 
you and Albert must look for protection, should you 
survive your husband.” 

The smooth tones of the courtier uttered these 
words in their most impressive manner, and the 
poor princess listened like one stupefied. Had her 
husband: been beforshand with her and told his own 
story? It looked very much like it; so, after a 
painful pause, she said : 

“ You think, then, itwould be madness in me to 
cherish hopes of vengeance against Prince Ernest ? 
And you really and truly believe that Iam his wife?” 

“As truly as woman was ever wedded you are 
the wife of the Elector of Lichtenfels,” was the 
grave response. “ You would not surely attempt to 
dispute the validity of your marriage, and thus de- 
prive both your children of their birthright? It will 
be better far to permit the younger one to fill the 
place for which his brother is evidently unfit. My 
dear Gertrude, you seem tohave fallen into a morbid 
state of mind during your long seclusion, but I hope 
that change of scene and agreeable society will re- 
store to you your early appreciation of the advan- 
tages of such @ brilliant position as recent events 
have elevated you to. Aoccept the good and forget 
the evil.” 

She sat regarding him, and after a pause abruptly 
said : 

“ The temptation has sorely assailed me to forego 
the punishment of my wrongs, and sink baek into the 
silly dream that so long contented me ; and if I find 
that no longer possible, to seek consolation for its 
loss in the grandeur of my lot ; but something within 
me battles against this. It cries out for retribution 
—retribution on the false man who so basely 
trampled on every instinct of my nature, and made 
me his accomplice by degrading myself to the level of 
his slave.” 

The inereasing excitement with which she spoke 

caused the count toplace his hand upon her arm and 
warningly say : 
“ Don't listen to it, Gertrude. It is the voice of 
the tempter, and will lead you to ruin. You used to 
be religious. I will send your old confessor, Father 
Jqseph,:to your assistance. He is my private chap- 
lain, and you already know that his piety and sound 
judgment will lead him to give you the very best 
advice in the anomalous position in which you be- 
lieve yourself tobe placed. Would you like to con- 
sult with him ?” 

“ Above all things,” was the eager response. “I 
know that I can rely on his goodness and his old 
attachment to me to counsel me to do only what is 
right and best for myself and my children. Yes—I 
am most happy that Father Joseph should be here, 
and I beg that you will send him to me as soon as 
possible. The sympathy you have refused me I 
know he will give, and I pledge myself to be guided 
by him in the course I shall take.” 

“Then I shall have the gratification of seeing you 
saved from the evil temptations that would wreck 
your life. But you are fatigued, so I will no longer 
detain you from the repose you so evidently need. 
I will reflect on what you have revealed to me, 
and you may feel assured that your interest and your 
happiness will always be paramount considerations 
with me. I will see you again to-morrow, and 
talk farther with you on your own affairs.” 

The gentle suavity of his tones and manner seemed 
to act as a spell upon the turbulent nature he had to 
deal with, and smiling faintly, the Electress gave 
him her hand and said: 

“Come to me whenever you feel inclined. To 
you I shall always be visible, and in you I must 
confide as the one most nearly interested in seeing 
that no wrong is perpetrated against me.” 

“You may trust me to stand up always for your 
true interests,” was the reply; and with a heart 
somewhat lightened of its perilous load she saw 
him depart, and then retired to her own room to 
think over all that had passed between them. 

In the meantime Count Guilderstein joined the 
party at dinnor, and after it was over he gained the 
opportunity he desired to speak in‘private with the 
Elector. Prince Ernest ‘was too far-sighted to leave 
Count Guilderstein entirely in the dark as to what had 
occurred at Berchtols. He had given him to under- 
stand that the nervous irritation of his wife was so 
great after the reception of the anonymous letter 
arousing her jealousy of Erminia Rosen that it was 
found necessary to throw her under the influence of 
a. powerful sedative, which had produced the hap- 
piest effects. 

He had then thrown out more than one hint that 
his wife’s mind was, at times, in such a state as to 
induce him to believe that it was on the brink 





of insanity. This had been done to prepare her 
kinsman for any revelation she might make to him 
on their meeting ; and the result has been seen. 

Prepossessed with'the idea of the Elector’s de- 
voted attachment to his wife, the very passion with 
which she had related her wrongs only tended to 
convince Count Guilderstein that her husband was 
correct in his suspicions as to the state of her mind, 
and he joined Prince Ernest in his private sanctum, 
prepared to believe any statement he might make. 

When they were seated the count said: 

“TI found Gertrude looking more charming than 
ever. Her radiant appearance sufficiently proves 
the tender care you have taken of her, and the hap- 
piness she must have found in her union with you. 
Indeed, she admitted that you had created for her 
what she absurdly called a paradise.” 


“She has then teld you how well contented she | to 


was at the castle? You may believe, my dear 
count, that I spared no pains to reconcile my beauti- 
ful prize to a life so different from the one she had 
led before she married me. After that letter of 
which I have told you we had somestormy scenes, 
but, as Iexplained to you before this, the skill of my 
uncle, who, you know, is an adept in the science of 
medicine, produced s delicious sedative that rendered 
Gertrude infinitely more fascinating than she had 
ever been before.” 

The count sharply nee him while he thus 
spoke, and then cartly said 

“ Yet she complains that she has been drugged ; she 
admits that, and, although she was happy under the 
influence of the baron’s she considers herself 
as degraded by being held in subjection by such 
means.” 

The speaker looked full into the face of his com- 
panion, to mark the effect of his words, but the lat- 
ter skilfully concealed his rage and annoyance under a 
smile ef irony. 

‘What other eourse was left me, I ask you, sir, in 
all candour? The woman I had won from so many 
competitors was ready, h a feeling of absurd 
jealousy, to disgrace me and herself by demanding a 
divorce before our honeymoon was ended. I could not 
give her up to the guidance of her own passions, for 
I loved her to miadness; so I used such means as 
were at hand to tame her to my will. You have 
seen her, and you know that she has not suffered, 
physically, at least, from the treatment she received 
at my hands.” 

“‘T am sure sho has not, but she has some strange 
fancies ; she insists thet from the effects of your 
medicine the imbecility of her eldest son is due; and 
that, I,am afraid, is the true root of the bitterness 
she cherishes in her heart against you.” 

“So—she told you this?” said the Elector, in a 
tone that was almostsavage. ‘‘She—she—my wife, 
the mother of my children, brings such an accusation 
as that against me! If I had not good reason to be- 
lieve her mind unsound I would reply to itin sucha 
manner as would make her wish it had never been 
uttered.” 

A flush of displeasure passed over the face of the 
count, and he coldly said : 

“T am not accustomed to hearing relatives of 
my house threatened, Prince Ernest; and you will 
do well to remember that my poor Gertrude con- 
fessed to me that you had made her happy. I think 
she yearns for the return of the hallucination in 
which she so long lived, and my advice to you is to 
reproduce it, if it can be done without injury to her 
health,” 

A sardonic smile curled the lip of the Elector, and 
he incredulously asked : 

“Do you, Gertrude’s nearest kinsman, advise that 
I shall resume the very practices of which, it 
seems, she has complained in the first hour of meet- 
ing you?” 

The count sententiously replied : 

“ Like all wise men, I believe. that an excitable 
and unmanageable woman must be ruled through 
that agency which will best answer the purpose. I 
know Gertrude of old, and in a moment of ungovern- 
able passion she may be capable of ruining herself and 
her children, for the elder of whom she seems to 
cherish an immense attachment in spite of his infe- 
riority to his brother. I recall certain phases of 
her girlish character, and I tell you that when 
fully aroused such a being as she is will stop at no- 
thing.” 

“T can easily believe that, and I think I shall 
follow your advice,” replied the prince, with out- 
ward calmness, though a storm of anger and alarm 
was raging in his soul. 

After some farther conversation the count, a weak 
but well-meaning man, went on his way, impressed 





with the belief that the only means of prevent- 
ing a rupture which would deprive his cousin of 
the high position she had gained was the course he 
had suggested. His most earnest desire was to 
save her from the scandal of making public the 
causes of complaint she had poured into his ears ; 
and with such nonentities as he was in the habit of 
considering women he thought any means short of 
death itself preferable to loss gf caste. 

When the door closed upon him Prince Ernest 
arose and walked several times across the floor, 
with clenched hands and darkening brow. At in- 
tervals he muttered : 

“ So—she remembers all, and she has been playing 
a deep game with me. But her mind cannot be quite 

as clear as it should be or she would have bound 
pate prating fool to silence. She evidently clings 
him as a protection against me, and he advises 
that I resume the slow poisoning of which she so 
bitterly complains. All in time, Connt of Guil- 
derstein ; when the feeble that holds you to 
life is broken then my wife shall not long encumber 
me here. In the meantime a sedative that will not 
destroy her must be found to quiet her restless 
seul till the memory of other things is buried in 
oblivion. My uncle must come hither; I cannet d¢ 
withouthim. I will at once write to him.” 

He seized a pen and dashed off a few lines 
Baron Ardheim, which had the effect of bringing 
him to Lichtenfels by the close of another week, and 
together the worthy uncle and nephew concerted the 
means of subjecting the Blectress to their absolute 
sway without endangering her life so long as that of 
Count Guilderstein continued. 


CHAPTER LL 


Fatuer JosErx, a man of great piety and native 
goodness of heart, possessing also the polished and 
insin address of the order to which he be- 
longed, undertook to become the spiritual director of 
the unhappy Electress. 

Tossed on a sea of doubts, vibrating between her 
desire for vengeance on her husband and her passion- 
ate love of greatness and display, which was really 
the ruling feature of her mind, she could not decide 
upon her future course till, like oil upon agitated 
waters, the soothing words of her confessor brought 
peace to her unquiet soul. 

He proved to her that her wifely duty bound her 
to the side of her husband, that the contract she 
had formed was not to be broken at the promptings of 
passionate resentment. He partially removed her 
fears with reference to Albert by assuring her that 
with skilful and judicious training his dormant 
faculties could be aroused, and his mind developed 
so far, at least, as to remove from him the reproach 
of idiocy ; ; nay, perhaps in time, prepare him for the 
assumption of the high destiny to which he was 
born. 

When the baron again appeared on the scene she 
confided to him the cause she had to dread his prac- 
tices against herself, and he furnished her with an 
antidote to poison, which he assured her was brought 
from the East, and had hitherto proved infallible. 

The obsequies of the late Elector were performed 
with great pomp, and the new ruler assumed the reins 
of power without opposition. No whisper arose that 
another claimant to his inheritance existed. 

The people believed the Princess Irene to be 
dead, and the few courtiers who doubted it were too 
highly bribed by the new Elector to express their 
convictions. 

After the ceremony of mourning was over a suc- 
cession of gaieties was inaugurated at the palace, in 
which the Electress bore a prominent part. A 
feverish spirit of restlessness had succeeded the long 
calm in which she had been contented to dwell, and 
she was always seeking some new excitement. 

Beautiful, brilliant, reckless, her wild vagaries 
often caused more sober persons to pause and con- 
sider what impulse moved her beneath all that out- 
ward seeming of enjoyment; and heads were wisely 
shaken and doubts uttered as tothe wisdom of the 
choice made by her husband. 

The night posset, in which the princess felt cer- 
tain that the drug given her had been mingled, was 
now never drunk, though she was careful to throw it 
away before Katrina entered her room in the morn- 
ing; but she was cunning enough to assume many 
of the phases of her former condition, and to keep 
her temper resolutely under her own control. 

After carefully observing her for many days the 
baron returned to Berchtols, impressed with the be- 
lief that before another year rolled away the 
Electress of Lichtenfels would have joined Count 
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Guilderstein in the shadewy world to which he was 
fast tending. 

At the suggestion of Father Joseph the children 
were removed to a seminary under the supervision 
of the Jesuits, where their mother daily visited them, 
and imagined that some improvement was taking 
place in Albert. 

Disarmed of all dread with reference to his wife 
after the visit of his uncle, the Elector apparently re- 
sumed his old careless fondness for her, and per- 
mitted her to enter his study whenever she wished 
it, whether he was there himself or not. 

She played the part she had assumed with con- 
summate tact, and her husband never doubted but that 
her mind had again succumbed to the influence of 
the drug, though he saw that her health was still 
untouched. He satisfied himself on this score by 
the conviction that the poison was slowly secreting 
itself in her system, and it would suddenly carry 
her off by some mysterious disease for which her 
physicians would be able to find no name. 

All this time the prince was constantly correspond- 
ing with the Countess of Ildenstein, who was travel- 
ling in Italy, but who had announced her intention of 
soon returning to Lichtenfels. 

Her letters often came to him in the presence of 
his wife, but trusting to her vague manner of regard- 
ing objects of late, he had little fear that she would 
recognize them as coming from a rival. He little 
dreamed of the keenness with which he was watched, 
nor how determined his wife was to discover his 
most private recesses and penetrate into them, that 
all his secrets might be laid bare before her. 

Day after day the princess tore herself from some 
scene of mirth and seeming enjoyment to ceme into the 
quiet room in which the Elector was sometimes 
found, transacting such business as could no longer 
be deferred. But the apartment was often tenantless. 
When the latter happened she would eagerly turn 
over the papers and letters she found accumulated on 
his table, and among them she many times discovered 
a perfumed envelope bearing an Italian post-mark, 
and directed in the light and flowing caligraphy of a 
feminine hand. 

At such times her proud and passionate heart was 
stirred with jealousy, for in spite of all the wrongs 
of which she complained some lingerings of her old 
affection for the Elector still remained, and even at 
times she felt almost as if she could forgive him 
and restore him to his old place in her heart if she 
only dared to trust him. 

When the opportunity offered she quietly tampered 
with the lock of a desk in which she was aware 
her husband kept his most private papers, but found 
that it would be impossible to open it without in- 
juring it so much as to betray to him that efforts had 
been made to do so. 

Fearing that suspicion might fall on herself, she 
subdued her impatient heart, and watched for another 
opportunity, which, after months of delay, at last 
came, 

One day, when she was sitting in the study, ap- 
parently in a listless state of apathy, a note was 
brought to the prince from the physician of Count 
Guilderstein, requesting his immediate presence at 
that nobleman’s house, as he was suffering from an 
attack of sudden illness which must terminate fatally 
in a few hours. 

The count requested that the Elector would come 
to him alone, that he might place his will in his 
possession and give him his final directions as to 
what was to be done after his decease. The Electress 
and her children he would receive after this important 
duty was attended to. 

The key was in the lock of the desk; but in 
the hurry of the expectant heir it was forgotten. 
Without intimating to his wife the danger of her 

i Prince Ernest hastened to obey the sum- 
mons, leaving the contents of his private drawers at 
her mercy. 

To close and lock the doors opening from the 
apartment was the work of a moment, and the 
princess at once availed herself of the opportunity to 
inspect the private papers of her husband ; but eager 
as she was, the first act was to take an impression of 
the key in wax, which she constantly carried in her 
pocket to be used for that purpose whenever an op- 
portunity offered. A lighted taper supplied the 
means of softening it, and the fac simile thus ob- 
tained was carefully secured in a small box and 
thrust into her bosom. 

Tho Electress then made a hurried examination of 
the drawers, in which she found several letters from 
Baron Ardheim which proved to her that her sus- 
picions were well founded, and his nefarious skill 
had again been called into play to reduce her to her 





former inane condition; though it was clearly inti- 
mated that until a certain event took place her life 
was not to be fatally comp , 

Besides these, she found a large package of letters, 
the dates of which extended over the last eight 
years, and she had no difficulty in recognizing the 
hand in which they were written as the same she 
had before observed. 

On opening some of the earlier ones she found 
them to be from the Lady of Ildenstein, who, at that 
period, professed only a tender and platonic affection 
for her admirer. Butas time passed on her language 
became warmer, finally merging into most passionate 
protestations of regard, and no room was left to doubt 
that she believed her attachment was fully recipro- 
cated by its object. ' 

With flashing eyes, and panting breath, the jealous 
wife read on, putting the true interpretation on many 
of the expressions that referred to herself. She 
clearly saw that when some event which was looked 
forward to as certain to occur before very long had 
actually taken place, then the obstacle which pre- 
vented the Elector from making the Lady Iimena his 
wife would be removed. 

She eagerly referred to the last letters in tho 
series, but found that the precaution had been taken 
to write them in a cipher which was entirely un- 
known to her. Internally raging at this, she hastily 
copied a few lines from one of them, and then took 
up @ folded parchment which, on opening, she found 
te be a horoscope lately cast for her husband. 

The astrologer had marked that year as the one 
in which he would gain new state; after which he 
was to lose his nearest friend; but. this affliction was 
te be compensated by the affection of a dark and 
beautiful being, who would bring him a good acces- 
sion of wealth. 

It was thus that the princessinterpreted the affected 
jargon in which the predictions were written, and she 
had little difficulty in comprehending that her own 
doom was foretold, and the subsequent marriage of 
Prince Ernest to her rival. 


With clenched hands and dilating eyes she stood 


many moments trying to control the emotions of 
mingled rage and anguish that passed through her 
excited brain at these proofs of her husband’s 
turpitude towards herself. But the caution which 
had become second nature to her enabled her to regain 
the mastery over herself, and reflect on what course 
was best to prevent him from suspecting what she 
had done. 

She hastened to replace the letters exactly as sho 
had found them, and leaving the key in the lock, she 
unfastened the door leading into the cabinet, and went 
quietly to her own apartment. 

Fortunately she met no one on the way, and when 
tho Elector returned in extreme perturbation to claim 
the key he had forgotten there was no one to inform 
him that his wife had spent an hour alone in that 
room. 

As no attendant was permitted to approach his 
private room during his absence the presence of his 
wife had been unobserved, for few of the domestics 
attached much importance to the movements of a 
mistress who spent her time in the wildest revelry, or 
in walking through the palace like one lost in an 
absorbing dream. 

But the Elector did not feel at ease till he went to 
her room and found her apparently in a deep sleep, 
with her arm thrown over her face. Though he 
could not see her features, the perfect repose of her 
figure deceived him into the belief that she was 
really wrapped in a deep slumber. After walking 
to and fro a few moments without any evidence of 
awakening on her part, he ventured to approach and 
lay his hand upon her arm. 

“ Gertrude, awake, love; your presence is needed 
at the house of your cousin. The count is ill and has 
requested to see you.” 

She drowsily removed her arm, and half unclosing 
her eyes in the most natural manner possible, mut- 
tered: 

“What is that you say, Ernest? I—I did not 
quite understand. I slept badly last night, and I 
have been making up for it while you were away.” 

“My dearest, I am sorry to interrupt you; but I 
do not think your kinsman can live through the day. 
He is most anxious to see you and the children. I 
have already ordered your carriage to be brought to 
the door. I have sent for the boys and you will find 
them awaiting your arrival when you reach Count 
Guilderstein’s.” 

She started up, glad of an excuse to exhibit some 
of the excitement that thrilled in every quivering 
nerve of her frame. 

“My cousin dying! Why have I not been sooner 





sent for? Oh, Ernest, was this kind—was it thought- 
ful? Heis my only kinsman, and I love him as s 
second father.” 

“My love, don’t blame me. The count wished to 
see me first and he did not desire your presence till 
some important business was settled. When that 
was finished he requested me to bring you and the 
children to bid him farewell. If you wish to see him 
pray get ready as soon as possible, for I am afraid 
that his very minutes are numbered.” 

He rang the bell himself and Katrina came in, 
bringing her mistress’s bonnet and shaw]. As she put 
them on the Elector scanned every lineament of his 
wife's face ; but he saw in them nothing but grief 
and consternation for the approaching fate of her 
kinsman ; and he comforted himself with the convic- 
tion that she had not availed herself of his careless- 
ness to become acquainted with the secrets of his 
cabinet. 

If she had she could never show such indifference 
to the fatal knowledge which must prove the death- 
knell of her own appareng security in his affections. 
On their way to the count’s house she suffered him 
to draw her head to his breast and offer her such 
consolation as would have once made her happy, 
and he keenly watched her to see if she shrank away. 
She dared not betray the repulsion with which his 
caresses filled her, and so well did she sustain her 
part that the prince threw aside all suspicion as to 
what might have happened in his absence. 

Calm as she outwardly was, the poor princess was 
torn with many conflicting feelings. Her last friend 
lay dying, and “the event” darkly hinted at in 
Lady Ilmena’s letters she felt sure was about to take 
place. The wealth of her cousin once in her posses- 
sion, no farther motive would exist for deferring the 
fate which had been decreed for her, and quick and 
sharp would probably be the method chosen by the 
conspirators to rid themselves of her. Thanks to 
Father Joseph, she could'protect herself against poison, 
but how was she to escape if other means were 
chosen? 

When the carriage stopped in front of the count’s 
door she escaped from the clasp she now loathed, 
and hastened to her cousin’s room. He was speech- 
less, and so nearly dead that he could show no 
sign of interest or affection to the forlorn creature 
who felt as if every earthly stay was leaving 
her. 

Father Joseph was there with the two frightened 
children, and the last rites for the dying were per- 
formed amid profound silence and tears. ‘T'o the pas- 
sionate entreaties of the Electress to speak to her only 
once the dying man had only power to reply by @ 
feeble pressure of her hand, and in half an hour after 
her arrival all that remained of Count Guilderstein 
was a lifeless lump of clay. 

She was removed from his bedside almost in a sense- 
less condition, and the following days were spent by 
her in the seclusion of her own apartments, to which 
no visitor was admitted except her confessor. 

He came and went unquestioned, and in those 
secret interviews the unhappy princess gave him 
more unreserved confidence than she had hitherto 
been able to place in him. She put before him a 
vivid picture of the peril in which she stood, and 
demanded of him assistance to organize a counter con- 
spiracy, which would enable her at least to secure her 
own safety. 

The priest was an ambitious man, but he was also 
a good one, and a knowledge of Prince Ernest’s in- 
tentions towards his wife awakened in his breast the 
deepest compassion for the friendless and nearly 
helpless woman, who appealed to him by every feel- 
ing of humanity to assist her to escape from the power 
of the base man who had evidently determined to rid 
himself of her as soon as possible after Count Guilder- 
stein’s death. 

It was finally arranged between them that a con- 
spiracy in favour of the Electress was to be organized 
through the influence of the clergy, and in the event 
of its success large grants of land and money were to 
be made to them. 

The Elector was to be deprived of authority, and 
held as a prisoner of state in a strong fortress in the 
vicinity of Lichtenfels, and his eldest son proclaimed 
in his place, with his mother to act as regent during 
his minority, with Father Joseph as her chief ad- 
viser. 

Such were the conditions offered to her friends, 
and, impressed with the belief that the Elector was too 
bad a man to make a good ruler, Father Joseph 
consented to use his great influence to bring about 
the crisis which would enable his partizans to seize 
him and hurry him off to his intended prison. 

(To be continued) 
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VIRGINIA, 
| 
GHAPTER Iv. 


Own the banks of the Thames stands a mansion 
that would be wonderfully beautiful in any country. 
In the summer time it is a splendid place, for its 
walls are of pure white marble, and its architecture 
Grecian, which gives you an exquisite idea of 
coolness and grace scarcely possessed by any other 
habitation. It is not exactly a palace, thongh 
many @ queen has contented herself in a home less 
spacious. But the tall Corinthian pillars that gleam 
through the trees—the balconies sculptured like 
asnowwreaths—windows of solid plate glass, so clear 
that you scarcely know when they are open or shut 
an cornices wrought with no common chisel, or 
designed by no common brain, give you an idea of 
splendour scarcely less than royal. 

The grounds too convey an impression of forei 
lands, for it is the first weck in September, and all 
around this dwelling, arrayed iv wonderful contrast, 
is the cool green of a closely rolled sward and trees 
splendidly grouped, hiding the blaze and glory 
ot flowers inrported from every known country that 
the sun shines upon. A lawn rolls with green 
breaks and undulations to the edge of a precipice 
which terraces it from the river. 

Hot-houses and graperies form long avenues, which 
the sunshine turns into waves of glittering silver at 
neonday, and kindles up with bright golden fires for 
an hour before night closes in. A stretch of wood- 
land lies to the left, full of shadowy dells and green 
nooks, where splendid ferns are found in abun- 
dance. . 

Along the outskirts of this grove, between its 
trees and the lawn, a pretty upland stream, of no in- 
significant depth, has cut a ravine where dash and 
dogwood droop and cast the seed of ten thousand 
blossoms from year to year. The stream descends 
in waterfalls—sleeps in deep pools, where the 
speckled trout once led a deliciously tranquil life— 
and rushes down to the great river in miniature 
breakers that fill the air with music. Two or three 
rustic bridges cross this stream, from which pleasant 
footpaths lead into the woods, where singing birds 
answer back the sweet chime of the water-falls, and, 
half-tame squirrels leap from bough to bough, 
rustling the leaves in harmony with the other wild, 
sweet sounds. 

At the back of the house, and away on either 
hand, lie broad meadows, rich with a second crop 
of grass—orchards, just beginning to droop under 
the weight of swelling fruit, and dim woodlands. 

This is all one domain. Its owner was Amos 
Lander, the man whose terrible fate we have recorded 
in the last chapter, with that of the steamer in which 
he had sailed. During ten years of his life Lander 
had retired from business, wealthy, honoured, and 
in all respects a prosperous man. A large portion 
of that time he had devoted to the pleasant task 
of,beautifying and improving the place which was 
hereafter to be the home of his darling child and 
heiress, Cora Virginia Lander, usually called Vir- 
ginia, to distinguish her from her cousin, who took 
the name of Cora. 

During the time that these two young girls had 
been completing their education under the best 
teachers of France and Italy the kind man had 
devoted himself heart and soul to embellishing this 
noble home, which was to be their first grand sur- 
prise on returning to their native land. 

Amos Lander had been abroad several times dur- 
ing that period ; for it was impossible for him to live 
long without seeing his child.. He was also deeply 
attached to that other Cora Virginia, who was the 
child of his only brother left to his bounty and com- 
passion by that brother on his death-bed. If Amos 
Lander’s heart was bound up in his daughter, it was 
good enough and broad enough to enfold this orphan 
child with a love that was almost paternal. Those 
who watched his face might have seen that his own 

child was for ever uppermost in that warm heart, 
but in all his acts he treated the girls exactly as if 
they had been sisters, usually calling them his 
children, and, with delicate tact, avoided such ex- 
planations as would have led to inquiry with regard 
to their relative claims on him. 

Each time that he visited Italy Lander brought 
home statues, exquisite marbles, pictures, bronzes 
and rare plants, all to beautify the paradise he was 
creating for his child and ward. 

Not until the year before he set forth to bring 
the girls home had that marble house been completed ; 
but for some years ere the girls went away it had 
been the residence of Mrs. Noel Lander, widow of 
the brother we have spoken of, and the mother of 
his only child, whom we left drifting upon the ocean 
in a frail boat, without food and almost without hope. 

This woman had never been permitted to feel the 


to which the death of an insolvent husband 


pove 
might 


low origin and man 

while the younger lentes 

ed everything throve and turned to gold wi 
os. 

At last fhe younger brother.died, heart-broken and 
ruined, his wife destitute, with a child to 
encumber her " 

Then Amos Lander came forward, fo ng 
eve but the brother who had loved wo- 
man, and keeping her faults sacred for his sake. 
He took the widow into his own family, as if she had 
been a sister in reality. 

Her child shared the same nursery and the’ same 
lessons with his own. A good and gentle wife wel- 
eomed her ingly to a share of her home, her 
wealth and such household affection as loving hearts 
bestow on the bereaved. 

But Amos Lander, noble and generous.as he was, re- 
ceived a great blow a year or two after his brother's 
widow became an inmate of his family. The woman 
whom he had loved with all his life and soul died 
suddealy, breaking up the richest hopes of his life. 
He was never the same man after thi Business 
lost its stimulant, pleasure its zest. The bloom and 
brightness of his life were gone. 

While he was in this state of mournful apathy the 
widow Lander quietly took ion of all house- 
hold authority, and, with advoit kindness, made her- 
self mistress of the family. If her brother-in- 
law thonght of this at all, he was grateful for it in 
a passive way, and thus he strengthened her position. 

But that did not satisfy her craving nature. She 
would be mistress in her own right, not by suffer- 
ance. The rich widower should be brought to ac- 
knowledge not only how needful she was to him, but 
that he could not live without her. As his wife she 
would possess everything that a nature like hers 
could desive. Hid wealth excited her cupidity, and 
his position was exalted enough to gratify even her 
grasping aspirations. In order to captivate this man 
she brought all the powers of a really fine person 
and considerable talent into action. But all her 
efforts were insufficient. 

The idea of giving a stepmother to his daughter 
never entered the good man’s imaginaiiun, and if the 
thought had occurred, the woman whose false am- 
bition had brought ruin to a beloved brother would 
not have been his choice. A person who coulal 
satisfy herself with property without one honour- 
able effort to deserve it, was not likely to attract a 
man like"Lander. Toiling to make the rich man her 
victim, she was compelled to live upon his bounty, 
and this galled her antbitious spirit. 

She began to hate that generous man with the 
quiet, settled hatred which a woman, not scorned 
but neglected, can feelin all its bitterness. This 
hatred extended even to his child ; but it was never 
once expressed by word or action. The widow was 
dispirited, but she did not altogether despair. Time 
frequently bears great contradictions and improba- 
bilities in its bosom. She could watch and wait. 
During several years the widow had tolerable pa- 
tience; but there is no human being so blind as the 
man who veils his eyes with ono grand idea of the 
heart. Lander had no future except that which 
centred about his child. To him she was the 
loveliest and best creature that the sun ever shone 
upon. Her smile warmed kis heart to the core. 
Her laugh was all the music he ever cared to hear. 
Her breath, as he kissed her, was like the perfume 
ofroses. Herchildish love was absolute despotism ; 
her tiny hand held his very heartstrings. Fortu- 
natel for him she grew up good and true-hearted, 
like her mother. Beaut: also, but of a different 
type from the, woman he had lost, whose soft black 
eyes and raven hair haynted him to the day of his 
death with'a sweet remembrance of beauty, perfect in 
its kind. , 

As alily breathes the perfume of kindred lilies, this 
child possessed all that was brightest and sweetest 
about her mother, the tender smile and loving expres- 
sion— while she was like her father’s family in form 
and glowing warmth of colour. These latter traits 
she shared alike with her less fortunate cousin, but 
the expression was all her own. 

Time wore on and there was little change. Amos 
Lander was kind,to his brother’s widow, and more 
than kind to his orphan niece, who inherited all her 
mother’s taste for splendour and thirst for wealth. 
He loved them, too, in another way, because one 
looked like his idol and the other had been in many 
ways useful. Besides, the brother who was dead 
had been very dear to him. So, next to that one, 
these two steod nearest to his affections. 

Things were in thisstate when Amos Lander took 
his last voyage, with the purpose of bringing the 





young girls home. He left Mrs. Noel Lander in full 





charge of the mansion, and at last she felt the joy 
and glory of supreme command. No person born to 
could have enjoyed it with the zest 
which she experienced when she found herself 
me mistress of that almost princely estab- 
lishment. She partook ef her comforts as they 
arose, like a humming-bird that leaves no drop of 
sweetness in the honeysuckle for want of vigorous 
shaking. The choicest of everything in that luxu- 
rious dwelling had already been appropriated to her 
own use. Her chamber window looked ont on the 
brightest flowér-beds and coolest trees. Of all the 
rare objects in the mansion she selected what 
seemed to her most valuable and gorgeous for her 
own rooms and use. The woman loved her 
daughter, it is true, but not as she worshipped her- 
self, not as a good mother loves her child. 

She was sitting at breakfast—this woman whe 
seemed at this time little better or worse than her 
fellow creatures—she was get' anxious about the 
steamer, and had asked, more once, for the 
morning papers. 

Still her anxiety failed to diminish an appetite 
which was both keen and fastidious. She went om 
with her breakfast with a@ relish, picked out the 
delicate white meat from the breast of a nicely broiled 
chicken which lay ona plate of china, and moved 
ped, little bigs of = that floated on her coffee 
with a golden spoon, which she stopped now and then 
to examine with delight. 

“I wonder how I could ever live without these 
things,” she said, lwying down her spoon and leaning 
back to survey the apartment. “How rich and 
bright it looks. This is the joy of wealth, for, 
next to that girl, he loves ws, and an estate like 
this can bear dividing—a moiety of it is riches. But 
then, if he should die without a will—if this steamer 
should be lost—I ama beggar. I, who shudder in 
my sleep, dreaming of the old times. Could I do 
anything to prevent it? So many years of comforts 
like these have left me as helpless as a ehild, I 
wish the steamer would come! it terrifies me to 
think of this one chance! David, David, is not 
that the whistle ?” 

The servant thus addressed, who was bringing in 
a fruit-dish on which lay two magnificent clusters of 
hot-house grapes, purple and amber-hued, blending 
their tints in luscious ripeness, came forward and 
placed the fruit before her. 

“No, madam; the train is due now, and John is 
waiting at the station. We shall have the papers 
directly.” 

Mrs. Lander Jeant over the dish of fruit, touching 
it daintily with her finger. 

“When were these cut?” she inquired, rather 
sharply. 

“ At sunset y, I believe, madam.” 

“Take them to the kitchen, and order the gar- 
dener to bring me some fresh ones from the. vines," she 
said ; “and see that this does not happen again.” 

“Yes, madam. It is not often that you ask for 
fruit at breakfast; that is the reason, I sup t 

“The possibility that I may ask uld be 
enough,” was the haughty answer. “There, surely, 
that is John. Bring me the papers at once.” 

“But the grapes, madam ?’ 

“Well, yes. It will scarcely make a minute’s dif- 
ference. Goto the gardener. See, John is coming 
up the terrace steps, walking fast. Go—go!” 

She was really agitated, and her hand shook as 
she thrust it forth to receive the papers, which John 
gave her, hesitatingly. 

“Have you read—have you seen anything?” she 
demanded, in a voice tremulous with anxiety. 

She opened the paper as she spoke and looked at 
the first page. 

“An Ocean Steamer Burnep at Sza.” 

The woman read this and uttered a cry of pain, so 
sharp and sudden that David ran back in affright. 
Mrs. Lander had fallen back in her chair, with one 
hand pressed to her side ; quick spasms swept over 
her face, and she shook frem head to foot. David 
stooped to take up the paper, which had fallen to 
the floor; but she snatched it from him, and clench- 
ing, each hand on an edge of the sheet, made a 
desperate effort to hold it still and read, with some 
fortitude, the awful calamity which had befaHen her. 

“ Burned to the water—all lost! Alllost! This 
is indeed awful!” she cried, dashing the paper 
from her and sinkin as here. in her chair, shocked 
and trembling. “ it,” she added, “read it, 
and see if anyone was saved. The words glide 
before my eyes, I cannot make themout! Read, and 
if they are all dead tell me at once and let the blow 
kill me.” 

David took the paper from her shaking hand and 
read down the first column. She watched him with 
terror in her eyes. 

“ All! all! are they all gone?” she said, with s 
struggle of the voice. 

“Some beats put out, but they were swamped; 
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eightéen persons were found clinging to the bow- 
rit! 


“Men or women ?” 

“Men—all men. The women had jumped over- 
board !” 

“My child! my child!” 

A pang of womanly anguish broke forth in this 
cry—for one moment the mother forgot everything, 
except that her child was dead. This outburst of true 
sorrow touched the men who witnessed it with com~- 
passion. David knelt before her and, attempted to 
chafe her cold hands; shedrew them from him with 

onate violence and buried her face in them. 

“Oh, it has come to pass—it has come to pass! I 
am a beggar again !” 

The two men looked at each other, wondering. The 
woman dashed her hands a burst into @ fierce 


She was taken up with her eyes set and shrieking 
like s maniac. The burden of her cry was,“I am @ 


‘beggar—I am a beggar!” 





CHAPTER V. 


life. The spasms had 
but full of keen intelligence. 

“David,” she said, in a shrill whisper, “come 
here.” 

The man approached her and bent his head. 

“ You have his keys—bring them tome. He was 
sorting rs the night before he left. There is a 
will! Phe keys—the keys of his desk, I tell you; I 
want to look for the will.” 

“ But, madam——” 

“Hush! Do not say it—do not dare tosay it! I 
know tiere was a will. Mr. Lander was not bad 
enough to go to sea without a will. So bring the 
keys, and when I find it you shall have five 
hundred 4 

She whispered this ia his ear with the craft of an 
ingane and watched his face keenly to mark 
the effect made by her promise. 

David, who was Mr. Lander’s confidential man, 
hesitated what todo. If his master were dead, this 
lady would be, in fact, the one who had a right to 
command him.. He knew nothing of the law in such 
cases, and had no one wiser than himself to consult 


with. 

“Give me the keys—I will have them,” said Mrs. 

der, imperatively. 

David went to his room and brought down his 
master’s keys with great reluctance. The offer of 
five hundred pounds had aroused unpleasant sus- 
picions in his mind. Mrs. Lander took the keys 
quietly, for her mind had regained its firmness, 
and even in that hysterical fit was active for her 
own interests. She twisted the loose hair up from 
her shoulders, and flung a shawl-over her white 
morning dress. 

“T will ring for you if any help is wanted,” she 
said, looking David steadily in the eyes, for she saw 
by his face that he was prepared to follow her. 

Her coolness impressed the man so decidedly that 
she had left the room before he could find words 
for} an answer. When she was gone the two 
servants stood gazing at each other. John gravely 
shook his head. Both these men had been in 
Mr. Lander’s employ long before he gave up active 


Having followed their old employer into private 
life, out of pure gratitude and affection, they still 
kept a sera eye upon his interests, and mutually 
disliked the woman who had just walked away from 
them with such stern self-possession. 

“T tell you, Dave, she’s a clipper,” said John, with 
a sob in his voice. “Take care—take care. Who 
knows. what the law will do with this place and all 
that belonged to him? That poor, pretty child, too. 
Down in the deep black water—think of it! think of 
it!—with her yellow hair, and them eyes shut and 
cold. Iseem to see hernow. They went together, 
Dave; I'll be bound they went down with their arms 
around each other. Oh,it’s hard! it’s hard.” 


“But about Mrs. Noel, John; I don’t like this. 
What right has she, after all, in Mr. Lander’s 
study, as she calls it? None at all. I tell you 
Eben Stone is the only man who has a right to those 
keys, and I’ve been foolish to give ’em up.” 

“That's a fact, if one had but the heart toimagine 
it—but I can’t—I can’t—with him and her under 
water,” answered John, wringing his hands in genuine 
sorrow. “All that he had seems to be nothing com- 
pared to them two lives.” 

“IT tell you what I will do, John,” answered 
David, whose grief was too deep for much expres- 


|sion. “I'll jump into the train and bring Eben 


Stone up here ; he’ll know what to de, and do it— 
woman or no woman.” 

“Yes, I would,” answered John, “To think that 
&@ women could start up in the midst of a fit like that 
and ask for keys! Yes, I’d doit. Eben Stone’s the 
man temanage her. Bring him up, Dave.” 

David went into the back entrance hall for his 
hat, and John followed him. 

“As a general thing I don’t think listening 

keyholes honourable,” he whispered, “but 
for once I'll do it.” 

David shook his head and hurried out of the hall, 
for the rattle of a-distant train admonished him that 
there was no time to lose. John turned another way, 
and, with the fecling of a heavy weight upon his 


shoulders, crept up the back stairs, resolved*to find 
Out whatthe widow was doing in his master’s study, 
and yet honestly ashamed of the method placed 


him. But he found the door locked and no 
within. 


remote from the the of 
the house. He had beem a man of fine natural 
tastes, and in all his arrangements there was a 
taste displayed whicht made that entire dwelling 
like a well-studied poem. There was little orna- 


ment in the room. Devoted as it was to the 
practical realities of life, eve connected 
with it was plain and simple. A black 


walnut desk, almost entirély devoid of carving, a 
ease or two of the same sombre wood filled with 
papers, and a solid iron safe built in the wall, com- 
posed the principal articlesof furniture. Three office 
chairs, cushioned with green leather, a paper-basket, 
and a severely plain gaé-burner of bronze upon the 
desk, completed the fittings. The walls were fres- 
coed in panels of dove-colour, painted with green, 
and even the mantel-piece had but one solitary 
picture—that of a little girl sitting on the grass 
and taking off her shoe, with a roguish, naughty ex- 
pression of the face that made you love the 
golden-haired child even on canvas. Here, in 
this business office, where no other signs of industry 
were allowed to creep, Mr. Lander had installed 
the shadow of his chiki, the creature for whom 
he thought, and calculated, and saved gold by thou- 
sands, loving the exertion because it might bring 
power and happiness to her in the distant here- 
after. 

When Mrs. Lander entered this room a dreary chill 
came over her. Everything wasso orderly, so clean 
and cold, that it seemed like going into a death- 
chamber. But after one half-moment’s pause she 
walked in resolutely, sat down in one of the 
chairs, and unlocked the chief compartment of the 
desk. It was full of papers neatly arranged in 
packages and labelled with the methodical precision 
of an old business man. 

She took up these, packages ene by one and re- 
arranged them carefully. Her face was no longer pale 
Her eyes, vivid and keen, gleamed from package to 
package with the quick scrutiny of alawyer. .- 

Nething that she wanted was there, and, with her 
lips compressed, she closed the desk and locked it 
with disappointment. Then her eyes rested on the 
iron door which enclosed the safe, and her face 
lighted up. The most important papers must be in 
the safe, which up to that moment she had over- 
looked. 

In the palm of her left hand she held a key, unlike 
the others, but whose secret she understood. She 
paused a moment with her hand on the closet door, 
thought awhile, and then applied the flat key. 
Then the heavy door swung open, and this was fol- 
lowed by an eager and quick rustling of paper. 
Presently she came forth from this irom closet with a 
folded paper in her hand. Her face was flushed, 
her eyes fairly sparkled with triumph. She unfolded 
the large sheet and devoured its contents eagerly. 

“ As I thought—as I knew,” she said aloud, press- 
ing the paper on the desk with both her hands. 
“Fo Virginia. After her, if she die childless, Cora 
—then, then me—me—me—me!” 

Her voice rang through the room clear and exultant ; 
she stooped her face and kissed the paper passion- 
ately, as if ithad been aliving being. Then she began 
perusing it again, and a dead white pallor settled 





on her face. 


sound 
Mr. Lander’s was in the second said 
study the storey 





“ Oh, this is too much—too much—too much! It 
hurls me down a precipice—I can comprehend no- 
tning. This faintness—no, no, I must shake it off, 
or they will come and find me here.” 

The woman thought herself wholly alone, and her 
passion was so great that she spoke aloud with rash 
vehemence. At last she grew quiet and leaned over 
the desk, pressing it hard with both elbows, while 
her white face pored over the paper with the blank 
dreariness of ir. 

“ Great heaven, what am I to do—whatcan I do?” 
she muttered at last, starting from the chair. “It 
is hard, it is terribly cruel!” 

She paced the floor with quick, impetuous steps, 
then new thoughts crept over her, from which she 
shrank at first. Then her steps became slow and 
measured, her face hardeiéd to ® more deadly 


white, and taking up the paper, she folded it care- 
fully, and withdrawing it when halfway to her 
pocket, it in her . 


A little time after this John, who had been baffled 
in his attempt to watch all these proceedings, met 
Mrs. Lander in the hall towards her own 
She stopped and spoke to him with 
the grave sweetness of one who had striven to resign 
herself to inevitable bereavethent. 

“T could not examine anything in that room,” sho 
said. “The effort was too much. Where is David ? 
To-morrow he must go and summon Mr. Stone.” 

“David has gone now,” said John, bluntly. “I 
daresay Mr. Stone will be here before night.” 

The woman started and drew a long breath, but 
= in her hand gave her power, and she merely 


“Indeed, I am glad of it: Where does Mr. Stone 
live? I mean where is his place of business ?” 

John gave the required information. She thanked 
him with an air of sorrowful abstraction, and turned 
into a little sitting-room that opemed from the hall 
and her bed-chamber. 





OHAPTER VL 
ge epens rat Mis. Lander found a woman 


years acted partly as her maid, partly as 
a stperintendent of the household. This person was 
some years older than herself, with plenty of gray 
in her red hair, and a greenish tinge in her eyes, 
which had all the watchfulness of a cat’s, without 
the slumbrous softness peculiar to that animal. 

The woman had no sign of grief on her hard face, 
but looked at her mistress with the sharp vigilance 
of a fox. 

“Ts it true?” she said. “ All burned—is it true?” 

“Yes, Eunice, it is true,” was the faint answer. 

“Dreadful death! No wonder you look white,” 
said the woman, with curtsympathy. “ What’ll be- 
come of us, I should like to know?” 

“Put on your bonnet and shawl, then walk to the 
telegraph station as fast as you can.” 

“ T ain’t used to being sent on errands.” 

“Tt must be done; I can trust no one else now. 
It is only a message that I must send to London.” 

The woman arose and went out. Mrs. Lander sat 
down to her writing-table and wrote this message for 
Eben Stone: 

“Get all the facts of this terrible disaster. 
Learn everything, and come to me atonee. A 
messenger has gone to you, but in my grief.I gave 
him no instructions. If it be true; you be here to- 
morrow at the latest. I can do nothing without you.” 

“ Take this,” she said, when Eunice returned, “and 
tell them to send it at once.” 

Eunice took the paper and went out, reading it as 
she walked. 

“Make out that word for me—she writes like spider 
tracks—what is it ?” she said, addressing John, whom 
she met on the stairs. 

John read the message, and went away heartily 
ashamed of his suspicions. Eunice threwa glance at 
him over her shoulder and proceeded on her errand, 
smiling grimly. That woman understood her mis- 
tress thoroughly, and served her well. 

“This will give me time, which is everything,” re- 
flected the widow as she saw Eunice crossing the lawn 
with her quick, springy step. “He cannot learn 
facts and reach this plaee before to-morrow. That 
secures twenty-four hours. If I could but foree my- 
self into composure now.,.. This tremor is what men 
call nervousness, I suppose. How it shakes one! But 
an iron will should. make iron nerves. I cannot afford 
to be weak ; but when I think of my girl—my bright, 
proud girl, how I long to lie down and moan the pain 
out of my heart.” 

She looked out of the window,fpausing therein her 
restless walk, and saw Eunice coming up from the 
station. How coarse and vulgar’she looked with the 
velvet grass and the glow of richly grouped flowers 
all around her. 

It was the wonder of Mrs. Lander’s friends thats 
she had kept this woman about her. person so longs 
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nevertheless, she had for years and years managed 
to make herself of consequence to this luxurious wo- 
man in a way that no one could understand. 

While Mrs. Lander stood by the window Eunice 
came into the room, treading down the moss-like pile 
of the t with her heavy shoes, The widow was 
singularly fastidious about these things, but she never 
rebuked Eunice. 

“T sent your message, and all the house knows 
that I have done it.” 

“That was well. Iam glad of it,” Mrs. Lander 
answered. “You have not practised writing much 
lately, I suppose ?” 

“ Not a bit—who accuses me of it ?” 

“But you have not forgotten how, entirely, have 

ou?” 

“ That depends upon how much of it is to be done.” 

“You can write your name, I imagine.” 

“Which name?” questioned Eunice. 

“The name you are known by here,” answered 
Mrs. Lander. 

“ Never signed it more than twice in my life—felt 
like a thief—if the old folks had been alive wouldn’t 
@ done it.” 

“Eunice, you have always been faithful to me.” 

“ Of course I have—why not ?” 

“But the secrets we have had together were no- 
thing compared to this.” 

Mrs. Lander took the will from her bosom and held 
it open before her maid. 

“You can read writing, I know. Try and under- 
stand that,” she said, in a hoarse whisper. 

Eunice read the paper from beginning to end twice 
over with the carefulness of a lawyer. Then she 
dropped the hand which held it to her side and 
looked into the white face of her mistress, which was 
half averted. 

“ Well, I understand it.” 

“You are no coward, Eunice.” 

“No.” 

“ Your brother, Eunice, can we trust him ?” 

“T can.” 

“Well, bring him here this evening, after the rest 
are in bed.” 

Go into his room. 
he sleeps there alone.” 

Mrs. Lander mused deeply for a minute, during 
which time she took the paper from Eunice and folded 
it again ; then‘ she said: 

“Perhaps you are right, Eunice; Joshua so 
seldom comes to the house that it might cause re- 
mark ; but you must see him first.” 

“ Of <er_e I must.” 


It’s over the stable; 
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[EUNICE AND JOSHUA.] 


“T will never forget this act of devotion,” said the 
lady, with feeling. 

“ft don’t mean that you shall,” was the curt re- 
joinder. 

Mrs. Lander lay back in her chair, with closed 
eyes, lips perfectly bloodless and quivering with 
distress. 

Eunice placed a quantity of camphor into the hol- 
low of her palm as she spoke and held it under Mrs. 
Lander’s nostrils, in spite of the faint struggles made 
against it. 

“Fainting—I never saw “you do that before. 
What has come over you?” 

“Oh, Eunice, don’t reproach me. At that mo- 
ment I felt so keenly that she was dead, and I 
all alone in the world,” said the poor mother. 

“ All alone ; ain’t I with you?” . 

A broken sigh was all the answer. 

“There, thank you, F am better now, Eunice. 
Take the bottle away.” 

“Of course, but it has brought you to as I ex- 
pected. Now lie down while I goand have a talk 
with Josh.” 

Eunice found her brother Joshua in his room over 
the stable busy with a set of harness which he 
was putting in order. This man was a heavy, 
shambling fellow, younger by ten years than Eunice, 
and every way unlike her in person. His limbs 
were short and stout, his countenance sullen, and his 
movements sluggish. He looked up as Eunice en 
tered and nodded his head, but began work again 
without speaking. 

“Joshua,” said Eunice, “ you have heard of what 
has happened, I daresay.” 

“Yes, the coachman was telling me of it. But it 
won't hurt us, will it? The place is left all the same.” 

“ But it’s ten chances to one if she stays in it,” said 
Eunice. 

“Ha! what's that? 
become of us?” 

“ That’s what I come to talk about, Joshua.” 

“Come this way; see that no one is about first. 
There, sit down close by me on these carriage rugs, 
and speak low.” 

Joshua sat down on the pile of rags where Eunice 
had placed herself, and prepared to listen. 

For the first time almost in her life Eunice spoke 
low and cautiously. It was a long time before she 
could make herself thoroughly understood, and after 
the sense of her conversation had settled on that 
sluggish mind moments of sullen hesitation followed, 
which aggravated the hot temper of the woman 
almost beyond endurance. 


If she goes, why what’s to 
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: “Ts it sartin that the gal is dead?” he muttered at 
ast. 

“Certain. No woman was saved. Some got into 
the boats, but they were all swamped.” 

“ And she will be turned ent of doors?” 

. Yes, -a brother’s wife isn’t a natural heir, you 
now.’ 

“TI don’t know nothing about it—but it'll sarve 
her right—hang her; what kind of feeling has she 
got, cutting down a feller’s wages? That wasn’tac- 
cording to promise; darn her, she needn’t come tome.” 

Joshua scrambled to his feet with this concluding 
speech, and fell to work on the harness. Eunice 
watched him for a moment in grim displeasure, but 
gathered herself up and went away not altogether 
satisfied, for she saw that Joshua understood the 
situation and was di d to make the most of it. 
Up to this time both she and her mistress had under- 
rated his stupid cunning. 

When Eunice returned to the house she found her 
mistress prostrate on the bed with the curtains 
gathered so close that the vague outlines of her 
form anda wild glitter of the eyes were all that 
could be seen through them. She lay like a wounded 
anima) in its lair, racked with anguish but vigilant 
fer its own safety. The closing of a door or a heavy 
footstep threw her into a trembling fit, but her 
thoughts were keenly at work all the time. 

“ What time is it now, Eunice?” asked the suffer- 
ing lady. 

“ Nigh upon two o’clock.” 

a oo Eunice, I should so like to be still alittle 
while!” 

“Well, why don’t you? There is nothing to be 
done afore dark, when everybody is abed.” 

_ ‘Thank you, Eunice,” said the mistress, meekly. 
“ There is such a struggle here that it kills me.” 

The wretched woman then laid a hand on her 
heart, then touched her forehead, sighing heavily as 
she spoke. 

“ Take one at a time, that’s my advice; give up 
the head and tussle it out with that tormenting thing 
you call a heart. Thank goodness,I never felt 
nothing there worth crying over. Grief is grief, but 
business is business.” 

Eunice dropped her arms, and the curtains settled 
over her mistress with the pliant fall of new snow. 
Seized by a vague instinct of humanity, she closed 
the blinds and filled the room with merciful twilight, 
then stole out on tiptoe with a caution that made her 
shoes creak dismally and sent a shudder from the 


bed. 
(To be continued) 
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GOLDEN FAVOURS. 
———_>— 
OHAPTER Iii. 

“ EVANGELINE, dearest,” exclaimed Mrs. Seraphina 
when she had given the young gentleman plenty of 
time for admiring the pretty tableau. 

The book dropped suddenly from the dainty white 
hand, whose fingers needed no gem, so perfectly 
formed were they, so rosy tipped and dimpled, with 
that rare beauty seldom seen except upon a baby’s 
hand. 

Slowly the curly head was raised, and the dark, 
lustrous eyes darted past the pretty figure of Madame 
Seraphina and seemed to devour the face of Hal 
Halstead. 

She arose slowly and languidly, and came to meet 
them. 

“This is Mr. Henry Halstead, my love. Mr. Hal- 
stead, Miss Evangeline Earle.” 

Hal. bent over the lovely hand with unfeigned 
ony his eyelids downcast, his heart palpitating. 

The calm, dark eyes of Evangeline Earle, on the 
contrary, slowly observed his countenance, and gained 
a pretty accurate idea of his character. 

Mrs, Seraphina, with a little silvery kind of a 
laugh, trotted away out of sight. 

“Tam so pleased to meet you,” said Hal, with a 
little embarrassment, as he glanced at the slender 
figure and calm, beautiful face beside him. 

“Do you know Ihave sometimes thought it must 
be heartily vexatious to you that such a person as 

Evangeline Earle exists? Otherwise you were so un- 
trammelled, so free to wander where you list, and win 
the fairest. possible bride.” 

“Could I find a fairer? Might not such a one as 
you bring me back to this spot ?” returned Hal, with 
another gallant bow. “But howisit with you? If 
the chain frets on one side it may chafe also on the 
other.” 

“It is different .with a woman,” answered the girl, 
gravely. “She cannot roam, she remains to be sought. 
Besides, I have been kept in seclusion for your 


She said this without the slightest look of em- 
barrassment, not a tinge of colour on the clear chesk, 
not a quiver of the dark-fringed eyelash. 

It was Hal who blushed. An awkward silence 
ensued, which was broken by her silvery, even 
accents. 

“ But I am keeping you here. _ you go indoors 
or come into my favourite bowsr 








[mer IMPRESSIONS: 


“ Whichever you like.” 

“Then it will be the bower, by all means. It is 
delightful to escape the silly chattering and the 

bombastic absurdities you have to contend with 
when in the drawing-room of Tanglewood.” 

Hal raised his eyebrows in astonishment. 

“Come, and I will show you my arbour. It is one 
of my fancies, by the way. Uncle Dacus wanted it to 
be a Chinese pagoda, with gilded bells to tinkle in 
the breeze, or, as a slight concession to my depraved 
tastes, a Greek temple. ButI stoutly resisted, and 
had my way. I made the gardener twist some stout 
briers, and I staid by while he put them up. See, 
what a darling little rustic spot it is, the only bit of 
genuine nature in the place.” 

She glided into a little rustic bower hung with a 
fragrant canopy of training leaves, and a number 
of blossoming roses, pale, pink, deep crimson, and 
snowy white, and sank down upon the pretty seat 
made from a "gnarled tree trunk, and motioned him to 
follow her example. 

“Well,” said she, presently, “you are exactly what I 
expected to find you. You are very good and very 
wise, I am sure 

“ And you are entirely different from my anticipa- 
tion,” returned Hal, with an arch smile, but still 
unable to quiet his ‘feelings as he sat watching that 
graceful creature, who sat playing with the roses, and 
looked calmly and composedly into his face with her 
soft dark eyes, while she talked in an original, spirited, 
— style. 

This young lady who sat before him, betraying in a 
dozen ways constantly her high-bred notions, her 
Parisian education, her wonderful self-command, was 
quite a novelty to him. 

Simple-minded, pure-hearted Henry Halstead had 
kept closely to his studies while at the university, and 
since then had been quietly enjoying himself at home 
without once caring for going into society. So a 
brilliant woman like Evangeline Earle flashed upon 
his startled sight like a star, and was a mystery to 
him. But a very enchanting one it must be admitted. 

“T wonder what you expected to find me—vapid 
and sentimental, or an awkward piece of pomposity ? 
One or the other, I’ll be bound,” she said, laughing a 
little soft murmur, as unlike ordinary laughter as was 
everything else about her peeuliar and original. 

“ Thad ‘no positive idea. I did not expect to find you 
as gracious and free-spoken, nor so—pardon me—very 

— and, above all, so entirely unlike everybody 
eise. 

Hal made this little speech rather hurriedly, and, 
at its close, the colour rushed to his honest face. 











Evangeline Earle sat there looking as fair, cool, and 
calm, as a lily, and quite as lovely, with her fair head 
drooping, her clear dark eyes just lifted attentively 
to his face, and those pretty dimpled fingers plucking 
idly at the crimson rose spray. She listened smil- 
ingly and answered, readily : 

“You have strung me a pretty chain of compli- 
ments, but the last is the best of all. Iam glad you 
do not think me common-place. I could not endure 
to seem to you like everybody else.” 

There was a pretty delicate flattery, more in the 
soft glance of the lustrous dark eye than in the words 
themselves. Hal was a man, and had a little of 
masculine conceit. This sparkling draught held to 
his lips tasted of nectar, and his eye sparkled with 
satisfaction and delight. 

“T find you perfectly irresistible and charming,” 
said he, impulsively. “I ought to consider myself 
wonderfully fortunate.” 

And reaching forward to pluck a spray of the roses 
his hand touched hers, and a thrill ran through every 
nerve. 

“Take some of the white ones too,” said she. 
“Stay, let me make you a tiny bouquet of them, my 
first gift to you.” 

Adroitly turning two branches together she fastened 
them to his breast, and looked up when it was done 
with an ineffably sweet, bewildering smile into his 
face. 

Hal kept the little hand prisoner and talked some 
dreamy nonsense. He could not remember after- 
wards a single word ofit. He only knew that he seemed 
to be revelling in a kind of blissful intoxication, and 
that presently she said : 

“T am very glad that you are not annoyed by 
Mr. Allen’s will; I fancied it might be that you had 
met and loved someone else. Iam sure that we shal] 
be very comfortable and happy, and the house we 
shall build, and the establishment we shall keep up, 
will not be like this of my uncle Richard’s, will it ? 
And now you must call me Evangeline, not Miss 
Earle, and may I venture to call you Harry ?” 

“Call me anything you like, sweetest Evangeline, 
but it will take me a long time to become accustomed 
to it. It’s rather odd that no one ever called me 
Harry. I’m Halstead with all, or ‘Hal, Hal,’ as the 
wild ones nicknamed me; and at home I am Hal to 
my mother and Nannie.” 

“Then you shall be my Harry. Ilike it,too. But, 
really, I suppose we ought to go to the house, though 
I am extremely thankfulour first meeting was not in 
that drawing-room.” 

“You shall have one of your own presently 
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dearest Evangeline, and your own exquisite taste 
shall furnish it.” 

Her eyes sparkled as she replied: 

“Then you shall see what a drawing-room ought 
to be. Cotite qui cotite it shall be recherché. I 
shall do credit to my Parisian teachings. The beau 
monde shall behold and envy.” 

“ Mrs. Earle is coming,” said Hal, in a disconcerted 
voice. 

“Well, she has been remarkably patient. Let us 
go out and meet her, unless you wish to hear a 
flowery dissertation upon the romantic picture we 
make.” 

She smiled gaily as she glanced upon his manly 
form and handsome face, and then led the way from 
the arbour. 

Hal Halstead returned to his home, beliéving him- 
self the most fortunate individual in the universe. 
His heart was as gay as his step was light and 
buoyant. 

His mother arose from her easy-chair, placed aside 
her book, and looked anxi into his face as he 
came bounding inte her casy 

a sigh of relief, 


“ You are satisfied,” she said, 
after her first glance. 

“More than satisfied, dear mother,” replied Hal, 
kigsing her fondly in the exuberance of his spirits. 
‘She is perfectly charming.” 

“And seems as good as lovely?” questioned the 
cautious mother. : 

“Oh, yes, that was the most subtle charm, aside 
from her entrancing beauty. She is se candid and 
frank—so perfectly honest, as well.as well bred.” 

That, Master Hal, was your first mistake about 
Evangeline Earle,but not the last by any means. 

“ And you are happy, my son. It is such a relief. 
I have secretly pars this interview. I feared to 
see you come home ted, or disappointed with 
this young lady, to whom you have been so strangely 
betrothed. I cannot tell you how thankful I am.” 

“Neither can I express my own satisfaction. I 
think she is the one of all others who would have 
attracted me, even had there been no tie of this kind. 
She is a wonderful young lady, mother. So wise, 
so well educated. She will be the star of whatever 
circle she enters.” 

“ And the Earles are agreeable people too, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Oh, they are so odd. Such queer people, so ab- 
eurd. I was ready to die with laughter. And 
Evangeline sees all their folly. She was the first to 
allude to it. She spoke so contemptuously of their 
weakness.” 

“Spoke contemptuously of those who had been her 
foster-parents, at the first meeting, too—oh, Hal,” 
exclaimed his mother, in an indignant tone. 

Hal blushed. 

“You won't wonder when you see them. Evan- 
geline’s tastes are so pure and refined it is not strange 
she despises their vulgar tinsel show. She was 
such a contrast to Mrs. Earle in her satin and glowing 
diamomis. Her dress was so unstudied and simple, 
pure white with only flowers and a ribbon.” 

Mistake number two, Hal Halstead. Evangeline 
Earle stood half an hour debating between a pink 
silk and the white muslin, and selected the latter, 
murmuring : 

“The pink silk is a darling, but simplicity will 
have most effect, considering the contrast, with such 
a character as they describe his to be. I will play the 
réle of unsophisticated innocence. First impressions 
are everything.” 

“Isee very plainly that you have come home a 
lover,” said Hal’s mother, smiling fondly. “ And 
surely I would not wish to disenchant you if I could. 
What are you doing with those flowers?” 

“ Putting them in water.” 

“ But that is Eau de Cologne. You are really far 
gone, Hal. Give them to me.” 

Hal hid his confusion by asking: 

“Where is Nannie? I haven't seen her since I 
came into the house.” 

A faint shade crossed Mrs. Halstead’s face as she 
replied, pointing to the little room leading from the 
sitting-room : 

“She is lying down on the couch, she is not very 
well to-day. 1 must call on Dr. Seward, for her 
strength and spirits have been failing for some 
time.” 

“ Poor little Nannie, I must go and comfort her.” 

And Hal accordingly walked across the room to 
the couch, where Nannie lay, hearing all their con- 
versation. It was a curly head which rested on the 
eashion, but not heavy, glossy black curls like the 
ringlets of Evangeline Earle. There were little short 
rings of golden brown clustering around the broad 
white forehead, and it was a pair of wide, violét blue 
eyes which looked over to him through the silken 
brown eyelashes. A very sweet face it was, too. Not 
dazzling with a subtle fascination, but sweet and 
gentle, and guileless as a baby’s. The cheeks were 





pale now, the lips compressed closely to keep back 
the sob which was ehoking the delicate throat. The 
eyes could not bear his-gaze a moment, but fell 
quickly to hide the gathering mist. It was quite 
another character from that of Evangeline Earle. In 
the presence of the latter he was mastered, his will 
instinctively yielded as to a superior. With Nannie 
he was protector, Mentor, lord, and it was she who 
yielded tender and ready allegiance. 

A vague consciousness of this fact was in Hal’s 
thoughts as he stooped and kissed that pure blue- 
veined forehead. 

“I’m so sorry, Nannie dar that you're not 
well. You've been shut up in the go. so long. I 
shall take you for a drive in the moming, and 
see if the fresh breeze won't eeax back the roses 
here.” And he d the white cheek. 

She put away his hand, sepressing-e little impatient 
bitterness. h 

“Don't Hal; my head aches!” 

“Tl bring the Gear, and bathe it for 
you. Oologne that has had the touch of rose stems 
fresh from the hands of @ faicy. If will besure to 


have @ charm.” 

The poor wistful lips quivered, the slender hands 
were spread over her 

“Oh, Hal, I wish youweudld go Tam tired, 


Iam worn out. I can't bear any 
“You poor little dear] Yowghall have 
atonce. I am going for kim mow.” 


Nannie could not tearsoozing through 
the parted fingers. She tummed her dace around as 
far as possible and kept sikeutt. ; 

Hal walked to his mother. 


“TI think yoware rightmother; Nannie must have 
the doctor ; I’m going for him now, I never knew her 
im such . strange a : 

Mrs. Halstead sighed softly, but, like a true woman, 
hid as well as she could the posr ehild’s secret, 

“She has studied too closely her music. She's 
had an absurd idea of going away from us to teach 
music and earn her own bread. Woolish darling, I 
tell her a daughter could not be dearer to me, and 
that I cannot give herup. Her nerves have felt the 
strain and given way. A little medicine will restore 
her strength.” 

“Then the sooner she has it the better. We can’t 
do without our singing bird. I’ve been longing to 
introduce Evangeline here, but I want Nannie to be 
bright and happy when she comes.” 

Poor Nannie heard and repressed a sob, ‘the flood 
of tears was noiselessand she did not drive it back. 

There was a heavy weight upon that innocent 
loving heart, a woeful misery throb’ and beating 
at the tortured brain, and bodily weakness had 
taken away all power of controlling herself. Nannie 
lay there pale and mute, with slow tears stealing one 
after another down her cheeks, until Hal had left 
the room. 

Then she arose and crossed the sitting-room with 
tottering footsteps. 

“ Let me help you, my child,” said Mrs. Halstead, 
ina tender voice, and rising she threw her arm 
around the frail little form and supported her upstairs 
to her chamber. 

“TI will go to bed, dear Mrs. Halstead, if you 
please,” said Nannie, trying to hide her white, suffer- 
ing face from the pitiful eyes. 

“ Perhaps it is better. I will bring you a cup of 
tea and keep everybody away so that you may get a 
little sleep if possible. I can see how your head is 
throbbing by the. veins. 

“ Oh, it throbs and reels so,” cried out Namnie, glad 
for something to explain her tear-stained cheeks. 
“T cannot keep back the tears.” 

“Poor darling! Try and keep up your courage, it 
will not last long. Such keen pain never does. You'll 
be better presently.” 

“ Perhaps I shall not, perhaps I shal die. Oh, that 
I could!” she said, hysterically. 

“ Nannie, Nannie!” exclaimed Mrs. Halstead, in a 
reproachful voice. “You forget yourself. You are 
speaking sinfully. Are you willing to give my heart 
so cruel a wound? Never was a daughter more en- 
twined in a mother’s heart than you are in mine. 
Would you rob me of the joy and comfort of your 
presence ?” 

“Forgive me, my best friend,” sobbed Nannie. 
“T think I am half crazed. But oh, you don’t know, 
you can’t understand.” 

“You are mistaken, my precious child,” answered 
Mrs. Halstead, folding the trembling form closely in 
her arms. “I do understand it all. My heart has 
bled for you, has even rebelled angrily against my 
boy for thinking this girl so charming. But my poor 
wounded lamb, sharp as is the trial it has been borne 
safely, and conquered by many and many a woman 
before you. Try to look at it calmiy md unselfisniy. 
There is no help for it. Hal is bound in honour 
—and you know very well such a claim would never 





be put aside by him—to marry this girl. It is very 








hard for you, very sad for me, who love you both so 
dearly. But let us try to be generous, and, forgetting 
our own pain, rejoice that he can go to the marriage 
altar with a glad heart. You anti I will be all in all 
to each other until time shall have healed the wound, 
then mayhap I shall have to study all this advice on 
my own account, finding it such a sore trial to give 
you away to another.” 

2 No, no!” whispered Nannie. “I shall never leave 


But her convulsive sobs were stilled. The quickly 
drawn breath was growing soft and regular, the arms 
clung closer still, but it was quite evident the worst 
paroxysm was over. ; 

Presently the girl laid her head on the pillow, and, 
ag ee ee een emer : 

“Tam ashamed of my folly and ingratitude. My 
more than mother, you shall have no farther grief on 





4nd Mrs, left her, knowing that calmness 
and patience had returned. 
OHAPTER IV. 
Mas. Serarurna came into the room where Evan- 


Barle stood looking absently from the window 
after Hal Halstead had taken leave of Tangle- 
wood Dell, and glancing curiously into the abstracted 
said, eagerly : : ‘ 
Well, Evangeline, what do you think of him?” 
The girl turned her cold, beautiful face towards the 
speaker with a half-impatient air, though she replied 
at 


4 


. 
: 


“Think of him? He is very well—agreeable 
enough. But he is terribly bonhomie—voila tout !” 

She shrugged her white shoulders with a true 
French grimace, and went on listlessly : 

“T foresee it will be terribly tame for me—I who 
adore only quick, vivacious, adroit, erful men. 
Well, if he’s not the king I shall be queen all the 
same. When we are married the whole property will 
come into his hands and he will chivalrously put it 
into mine. Then shall these dull people behold an 
establishment @ la Parisienne. 1 shall reign as my 
amature demands.” 

“ And you bave no fear of him?” questioned Mrs. 
Seraphina, with a glance of mingled respect and ad- 
miration. 

Evangeline langhed lightly. 

“WhyshouldI? Heisas naiveasachild. Heis 
like wax in my hands. Do you think I shall play 
wrong in so important a move as the opening of the 
game? If you cannot trust me I can trust myself.” 

“I do trust you, child. You are incomparably 
excellent in whateverrdle you assume, la belle Bvange- 
line. Icongratulate you. You might go much farther 
and not find so handsome and worthy a youth.” 

“Yes, that is just the word, worthy. I shall be 
bored dreadfully with his tedious goodness. But 
the prize is equal to the tronble and vexation. One 
cannot get on in this world without the golden fawours 
of fortune, and if there is no other way we must stoop 
to obtain them. I am sleepy. Where is that last 
new novel? I will lie down and read away this 
stupidity. Please waive farther discussion, and tell 
the master of Tanglewood that I am not to be seen, 
but assure him matters are progressing favourably. 
Au revoir.” 

This was the pure-minded, unaffected, grand crea- 

ture of whom Hal Halstead was dreaming such 
chivalrous visions. She evinced a new phase of cha- 
racter that day to these people who had brought her 
up—who had put her into the midst of the circum~ 
stances which had made her the strange, brilliant crea- 
ture that she was. She had finished her novel, slept 
a little, and was standing before the mirror twisting 
a pale pink silver-edged ribbon in and out of the 
glossy ringlets, when she heard a quick, nervous step 
coming towards her door. 
A beam of exulting light crossed the dark eye, a 
mocking smile for the moment curved her lips, 
but there was no trace of it as she turned to meet 
Mr. Earle, who came hastily into the room with a 
face somewhat flushed and disturbed for a gentleman 
of his dignity. 

“ Well, mon pére, you come to congratulate me. It 
is well; all things are auspicious. This isa golden 
day in the estimation of Master Henri.” 

. Earle looked into the fair unruffled countenance 





and smoothed away a little of the heavy frowz 
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hanging on his forehead while he replied, in a 
somewhat softened tone: 

“T didnot come to talk about him. But I was well 
pleased with your tion of him, Evangeline. 
Another circumstance, however, surprised and I 
admit disconcerted me. But I think there is some 
mistake.” 

“ What can it be—nothing vexatious, I hope ? no- 
thing unreasonable ?” chimed in Evangeline’s sweet 
tones. 

“It is, indeed, very unreasonable, very imper- 
tinent if one looked upon it as a serious affair. 
Ithink, however, it is nothing like that, only a mis- 
take, or a jest.” 

He spoke the last word with a little doubtful ac- 
cent as he glanced at the composed, sedate face be- 
side him. 

“ How long it is 
bizarre this evening. 

“ Well, I have now returned from the banker’s. The 
quarterly amount, you know, is due to-day. I went for 
it, and I found that it had been drawn, they said, by 
Miss Evangeline Earle herself.” 

“Ah! that wasa faux pas. That is the actual truth, 
mon pére. I went out, you know, the other - day, 
and passing through their street bethought me that 
the money was due, and at the same time thought 
hew delighted I should be with a new silk dress of 
the lovely pink shade you have often pronounced so 
irresistible.” 

“3t was pink in muslin, not in silk, that I recom- 
mended,” amswered Dacus Earle, taking a slight 
survey of the tranquil beautiful face, to obtain a hint 
for bis method of ing. “Simplicity, in dress, 
is the most charming in young ladies. So you ac- 
tually took the money. I will pardon the interference 
this time, but I warn you against a repetition. J will 
take it if you please.” 

His tone was growing harsh and angry, but the 
young lady only Jaughed and held up her two white 
bands i 


ds in astonishment. 


before you speak. You are so 


She tripped lightly across the room, flung open the 
wardrobe and brought forth a glistening, fairylike robe 
of that rich pink you find in the heart of the rose. 
Little festoons of lace ran hither and thither, and 
silver and pearl buttons secured the airy costly 
dress. It required but one glance from Mr. Theo- 
dore Earle’s practised eye to perceive that there was 
ne imitation here. The material was a firm heavy 
web from the adroit Lyons looms. The lace was 
genuine Maltese, the tiny pearl which glistened im the 
silver rim of every button was one which had re- 
quired some adventurous diver to bring up from the 
hidden treasures of the sea. Mr. Earle gnashed his 
teeth savagely. Like all stately, decorous natures, 
when he took fire he lost all reason and propriety. 

“Extravagant minx!” ejaculated he. 

“See, here is of the money, and here, and 
here, and over there the rest!” exclaimed Evangeline 
Earle. 

She rushed, with charming unconsciousness of his 
wrath, from wardrobe to bureau, and flung open a 
casket, showing an unostentatious but very elegant 
set of genuine diamonds, a pretty Parisian mouchoir- 
box filled with fairy-like webs, a box of dainty 
slippers—black and white satin, gold embroidered 
bronzes, rich creamy velvets. 

Upon all of which her worthy relation looked as 
ferociously as a tigress upon the hunter who has 
wounded her young. 

“Do you mean that you have spent all that money 
upon this frippery ?” gasped he. 

“Every sou, monsieur.” 

“J wish you would spare me this odious French 
chattering. We are in England now.” And then, 
his voice growing hoarse with rage, he added: 

“You shall repent this, young woman. You shall 
be punished for this.” 

His face was purple. Hers had grown deadly 
pale, but all the fervour, and life, and passion drawn 
thence had leapedinto her eyes. How they glittered 
and sparkled. 

“ Sir,” said she, “I bore that as best I could when 
I wasachild. I ama woman now, and I bear such 
treatment no longer. I give you this warning.” 

“ 4 woman, I should think so,” snarled Mr. Earle. 
“You have taken upon you a woman’s audacity very 
suddenly. I tell youif you do this thing again I will 
treat you as I would a disobedient child.” 

“ ] intend to attend to my own affairs in fature; to 
save you the trouble of interfering with them I made 
that arrangement with the bankers yesterday. I am 
eighteen, and I alone am to claim the payments for 
the future,” 

“You did, did you? A sharp, shrewd business 
you thought it, no doubt. Well, madam, I can tell 
you that which wi!! send you back to undo that very 
pre.ss arrangement; which will bring you to my 


feec suing for pardon and help. It is quite time, 
my queenly young lady, that we came to an under- 





“ Yes,” replied the girl, nesting upon him unblush- 
ingly her glittering, fiercely burning eyes. “It is 
quite time we had an understanding.” 

Here Madame Seraphina put her head into the door, 
looked in horrified dismay at the hostile attitude of 
the pair, and, wringing her hands, sank down upon 
the nearest chair. 

’* You do not know the interesting information it is 
in my power to give you,” sneered Mr. Earle. 

“] beg your pardon,” returned the gizl, witha calm, 
cold smile. “I know all about it.” 
“What! You know what?” ; : 
“T know all that Eugéne Larent can explain,” 
replied the undaunted girl. “I have known it two 
years or more.” 

Mr. Earle fell back, his hostile attitude uncon- 
sciously changing into a servile one. 

“T know all you can hold over my head as a scourge 
to drive me to your wishes. But I am likewise 
well able to see that if I am to be seorched you must 
fall directly inte the fire,” continued she, triumph- 
antly. 

“You have known it two years!” said Mr. Earle, 
enunciating the words slowly, and in profound 
astonishment ; and, turning sternly to his wife, he de- 
manded, “ Have you known of this too, Seraphina ?” 
“No; oh, no, indeed. I never suspected such a 
thing. She has never uttered a word to me. I would 
never have believed it of her.” 

The subject of these remarks was leaning tranquilly 
against the bureau. She lifted the diamond brooch 
from its satin bed, held it admiringly to the light, and 
only laid it back when Mr. Earle again spoke. 
“Well, young woman, if, as you say, you have 
heard the truth of the whole matter, which, by the 
way, proves you to be a perfect hypecrite, you must 
understand that it behoves you to secure my good 
will, to avert my anger, and spare yourself the ruin 
it lies in my power to inflict.” 

“Quite the contrary, my good sir,” replied the 
young lady} with inimitable sang-froid. “I excuse 
your taunt, may | remarking that it would scarcely 
be marvellous if I had learnt hypocrisy in the at- 
mosphere which surrounds the worthy proprietor 
of Tanglewood. I kept my secret because there 
was no occasion for using it. I had no objection 
to dressing and living simply, especially while I was 
the recipient of so many rich gifts from the dear 
French friends. But now I am older. I have ar- 
rived at the proper time for taking up my position 
in the werld. It is suitable and becoming for me to 
follow my tastes. I have been content hitherto with 
a mere pittance from the generous income allowed 
me!” 

“ Shameless creature !” burst from Mrs, Seraphina. 
“Oh, the ungrateful girl! whom we have petted and 
raised to such a brilliant prospect, to turn upon us 
now !” 

There was an authoritative wave of the hand. The 
unruffied voice continued as if there had been no in- 
terruption. 

“T need now to make quite a different appearance. 
Tam now my own mistress, and naturally unwilling 
to yield the reins which I hold in wy hand to any- 
one else’s guidance. As regards gratitude—ma fois! 
—a careful glance over the past years, when my in- 
come has been the sole support of the family, would 
obliterate, I fancy, all obligation. I have no desire to 
quarrel. I, by all means, prefer a compromise ; but 
I am firm in refusing to bea child any longer. I 
think you have neither of you understood my cha- 
racter.” ‘ 

“T should think not,” muttered Mr. Earle, but he 
stood, black and sullen, making no other response. 

Evangeline took up a bracelet, clasped it around 
her delicate wrist, and admired the effect. 

“T have a mind to give the proud minx the fate 
she deserves,” exclaimed Mr. Earle, stung to fury 
by the sight of her nonchalance. “How quickly I 
could dash her down into the depths of despair and 
disgrace.” 

The dark eyes shone again, although a mocking 
smile was on her lips. 

“T think not, Mr. Earle. You reckon without 
taking my resources into account. I tell you, of the 
three here I am the most secure. You do not appre- 
ciate my character. I admire myself, I do assure 
you, when I consider of what I am capable; it is an 
inheritance, I opine, for my education has taught me 
nothing more valuable.” 

“ You will be a bold, bad woman, deep in intrigue ; 
one can read that from this lesson,” said the worthy 
guardian, contemptuously ; “but, perhaps, it is for 
my interest to throw aside my just indignation.” 

“That is my opinion, but I shall not insist upon 
it,” replied she, coldly. 

“What will you agree to?” asked Mr. Earle, 
sullenly. 

“T will be generous. I will give you one half 
of my income with which to e the house- 





standing.” 


hold expenses, provided I am let alone and allowed 









my free will in other matters. When I am married 
I will take care that you receive such as will yield 
you a comfortable annuity,” replied she. 

“Very well, the matter is settled, then,” said Mr. 
Earle, moving slowly towards the door. “It is hard 
upon me, but I will be forbearing.” 

smiled graciously and held out her lovely, 
symmetrically formed hand. 
“We are friends, then. Let us shake hands.” 
Somewhat reluctantly Mr. Earle touched the taper 
fingers, made a low bow, and retreated, followed by 
the meek and somewhat frightened Mrs. Seraphina. 
Outside the door he clenched his hand, and shook 
it fiercely. 
Within, the girl gave a singularly disagreeable 
smile, notwithstanding the lovely face and pretty lips, 
and repeated, lightly: 
“So that is a successful dessai, and the 
enemy is hors de Now that question is com- 
fortably settled.” 
(To be continued.) 





PROFITABLE HUNTING IN THE NontH.—A short 
time since there was seen off Stronsay, an island lying 
about fifteen miles to the north-west of Kirkwall, a 
very large number of bottle-nosed whales, sporting 
in the bay. The neighbouring inhabitants were soon 
aroused, and in pursuit; and, after a keen contest of 
a little more than two hours, the “school ” was safely 
driven ashore on the beach at Rothes Holm. The 
value of the catch is estimated at from 500/. to 6002. 
It will be divided among nearly one hundred people 
who were engaged in the capture. 


DIscovERY OF THE S1TER or A Lost Vi1LAcE.— 
The site of one of the Domesday villages in York- 
shire, to which the traditional name of Thorndale 
has been attached, has been brought to light. Mr. 
R. Mortimer, of Fimber, has examined the place now 
known as Thorndale, and has found the traces of 
numerous foundations of the lost village. This ex- 
amination was made consequent on the finding of an 
ancient well in one of the fields. The well to some 
depth is walled, and it is 43 yards deep, and has at 
the present time 16 yards’ depth of pure water. The 
discovery in a country so badly watered as the wolds 
will prove of very great value, independent of its 
antiquarian interest. 

Dancerous Paper.—There is a great difference 
in the combustibility of common paper. Enamelled 
card paper, on account of its compact body and the 
presence of mineral matter, whitelead or barytes, is 
quite disinclined to burn; in fact, some kinds are 
practically fireproof. White writing and printing 
paper can seldom be lighted by a spark, and when 
ignited by a flame it requires dexterity to keep it 
burning. On the other hand, there is a common 
reddish yellow paper, which, in some circumstances, 
is as dangerous as gunpowder. It takes fire by the 
smallest spark, and burns like tinder. When once 
lighted, if left ‘alone, it is sure to be consumed com- 
pletely. All the yellow and buff paper, out of which 
envelopes are made, partakes more or less of the 
same character. There is no doubt that such paper 
has been the occasion of some of the fires in paper- 
warehouses and offices of professional men. 


A Moruer.—There is something in sickness that 
breaks down the pride of manhood, that softens the 
heart and brings it back to the feelings of infancy. 
Who that has suffered, even in advanced life, in 
sickness and despondency—who that has pined on a 
weary bed, in the neglect and loneliness of a foreign 
land, but has thought of the mother “ that looked on 
his childhood,” that smoothed down his pillow and 
administered to his helplessness ? Oh, there is an 
endearing tenderness in the love of a mother to her 
son that transcendeth all other affections of the heart. 
It is neither to be chilled by selfishness, nor daunted 
by danger, nor weakened by worthlessness, nor stifled 
by ingratitude. She will sacrifice every comfort te 
his convenience ; she will surrender every pleasure 
to his enjoyment; she will glory in his fame, and 
exult in his prosperity; and, if adversity overtake 
him, he will be dear to her by his misfortune ; and 
if disgrace settle upon his name, she will love and 
cherish him; and if all the world cast him off, she 
will be all the world to him. 

Sizeer.—Though we are well acquainted with the 
phenomenon of sleep it is a singularly strange one. 
Suppose we had never seen a sleeping creature, we 
should scarcely have believed that such a thing as 
sleep was possible. We should have deemed it absurd 
to think of life being reduced to a condition of appa- 
rent lifelessness ; of consciousness itself being ren- 
dered unconscious, and yet have the power to return 
to perception after the short space of six or seven 
hours, not knowing, except by the clock, that it had 
actually been both unperceiving and unconscious for 
such a length of time. That man, full as he is of 





spirit, life and energy, should lie down motionless’ 
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like a stone, 4nd become for a time blind, deaf and 
dumb—that he should be shut out wholly from the 
impressions of the outer world for haif a dozen hours, 
aeif away on an errand to some other quarter of the 
universe—and yet be capable of being called backin 
asecond of time by a touch of the arm ora shout 
into the ear, is a mystery, yet it is none the less a 
‘fact. It has perplexed the minds of the greatest 
thinkers; and Pyrrho, the ancient sceptic, after 
having exhausted his brain in trying to understand 
it, at length declared he did not know which was the 
real human life—the sleeping or the waking. ‘Do 
we,” he asked, “dream during the night what we 
have experienced during the dey? or do we during 
the day dream about what we have experienced 
during the night?” 








SCIENCE. 





In the past year the Great Northern haslaid down 
five miles of steel rails and twenty-three miles of 
heavier rails, in place of rails previously laid down, 

PROFESSOR TYNDALL states that as heat is simply 
the vibration of the ultimate particles of all bodies, the 
less that vibration the greater the sensation of cold. 
Ice contains much heat, and will liquify and boil 
solid carbonic acid. 

WATER may be cooled to 22 deg. Fah. It is pro™ 
bable that if it were perfectly freed from air it would 
remain'fluid at a much lowertemperature, for the air is 
excluded at the freezing-point, and the occurrence of 
this exclusion would break cohesion. 


Tue Comet or 1866.—Mr. W. Huggins examined 
the “ Comet I, 1866,” by the aid of thespectrum appa- 
ratus. His observations have led him to the conclu- 
sions that the nucleus of that comet is self-luminous, 
and that it consists of gaseous matter in a state of 
incandescence ; but that the coma is not self-lumi- 
nous, and that the reflected light by which the coma 
was rendered visible to us was the light of the sun. 


PRODUCTION OF ALKALI.—If a small quantity of 
flint glass be very finely pulverized in an agate mor- 
tar, then placed upon a piece of turmeric paper, and 
moistened with a drop of pure water, strong indica- 
tions of free alkali will be obtained. The same effect 
is produced by using plate glass; and if the pulve- 
rization be very perfect, the alkalican be detected 
in glasses containing far smaller quantities of that 
substance than either of those mentioned. 


MM. Fatvre AND DupPRE give analyses of the 
gases which they obtained from the mulberry and 
the vine, by injecting with mercury portions of the 
roots and branches. Branches of the mulberry, with 
no signs of vegetation at the end of March, gave 
oxygen 21 and 20°8 per cent. ; May 15 (active vege- 
tation), carbonic acid 3°3, oxygen 13°33; June 16 
(very active vegetation), carbonic acid 15°7, oxygen 
2°5. As vegetation slackened the proportion of car- 
bonic acid diminished and that of oxygen increased. 

INFLUENCE OF COLOUR UPON DEVELOPMENT.— 
The nutrition and development of animals that 
breathe by the skin experience remarkable modifica- 
tions under the influence of the differently coloured 
rays of the spectrum. The eggs of the fly (Musca 
carnaria), placed in six bell glasses, violet, blue, red, 
yellow, transparent, and green, produced worms 
which, at the end of four or five days, were very 
differently developed. Those developed in the 
violet glass were triple in size and length to those 
in the green glass, the influence of the other colours 
diminishing in the above order. 

ABSORBING AND OccLUDING PowsR or Inon.— 
Recent investigations by Mr. Graham have led to the 
conclusion that pure iron is capable of absorbing, at 
a red heat, and of retaining when cold, 4°15 times its 
volume of carbonic oxide gas, and that wrought iron 
in the course of its preparation may thus occlude six 
or eight times its volume of the gas, which is carried 
about with it ever after. Mr. Graham found in his 
experiments that a wrought-iron wire gives off this 
gas freely at a red heat, and again, at the same tem- 
perature in an atmosphere of carbonic oxide, as freely 
absorbs it. 

PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHS.—At the last meeting 
of the Inventors’ Institute Mr. Pouncy, of Dorset- 
shire, read a most interesting paper on “ Sun-paint- 
ing in Oil-Colours,” illustrated with many fine speci- 
mens of the applicability of his process to pictorial 
and decorative art. The photographic prints exhi- 
bited were on paper, canvas, panels, copper, &c., and 
showed a fine gradation of tone, quite as perfect as 
the finest silver photographs, whileit must be admitted 
they |possess over the latter the immense advan- 
tage of absolute permanence. In the course of his 
remarks Mr. Pouncy went through the various ma- 
nipulations connected with the process, explaining 
them as he proceeded. The sensitive medium used 


is bitumen of Juda, dissolved in turpentine, ben- 





zole, or other hydro-carben, with which is ground up 
oil colour of any desired tint. The mass is 
then brushed over a thin sheet of translucent paper 
and dried in the dark. When dry the sheet is ex- 
posed under a photographic negative to daylight or 
a strong actinic artificial light, which hardens, or 
renders insoluble those parts of the sensitized pig- 
ments to which the transparent parts of the negative 
have permitted access of light. After some minutes’ 

e tolight tne embryo picture is washed in 
turpentine, benzole, or any other solvent of bitumen. 
This dissolves those portions which have not been 
affected by the actinic rays, leaving the remainder 
of the pigment firmly attached tc the paper, in quan- 
tity proportional to the amount of light which per- 
meated the different parts of the negative. The 
picture is now complete, and may be transferred, as 
in the lithographic process, to cardboard, canvas, 
wood, stone, &c., or, if ceramic colours are used it 
may be transferred to potters’ “ biscuit” and burnt in 
as usual. Mr. Pouncy may be congratulated in hav- 
ing at last, after years of patient toil, so far perfected 
his process that it will now in all probability receive 
many commercial and artistic applications. 


HYDROTIMETRY. 


Tue principle of this science is based upon the ac- 
tion of saponaceous solutions when brought into con- 
tact with water. Soap possesses the property of 
imparting a frothy appearance to water, which is in 
preportion to the quantity of earthy salts it holds in 
sekation, such as the salts of lime and magnesia, which 
are decom and neutralized by an equivalent 
quantity of the former substance, consequently the 
hardness of any particular description of water being 
in direct ratio to the amount of earthy salts in its 
composition, the quantity of soap necessary to pro- 
duce a lather is a specific indication of its degree of 
hardness, which may be readily determined. If we 
take a saponaceous solution containing a constant 
weight of soap and introduce it into a glass measure 
divided into equal parts, each of which corresponds to 
one degree of hardness, it is manifest that a water 
requiring twelve equal portions of the solution to 
produce a lather is less hard than one requiring twice 
that quantity, and at the same time is superior in 
quality, being less charged with earthy salts, and 
more fit for culinary and other domestic pufposes. 

According to MM. Bourdon and Boudet the system 
of hydrotimetric experiment is conducted as follows, 
when it is desired to ascertain the degree of hydro- 
timetry possessed by any specimen of water: 

Into a glass vessel are poured 620 grains of the 
water to be examined, and then drop by drop the 
saponaceous solution contained in the graduated glass 
or hydrotimeter, as it is called, is added ; a searching 
inspection is made after each fresh addition of the 
solution to observe whether the agitation gives rise 
to any*constant appearance of froth. So soon as 
the slightest lather settles definitely upon the surface 
the experiment is concluded and the division of the 
hydrotimeter to which the solution has sunk indi- 
cates the hydrotimetric degree of the water under 
test. This division, therefore, marks the position 
occupied by the water in the hydrotimetrical scale, 
and consequently its degree of hardness also. Be- 
sides the information already obtained itis necessary 
to know the number of grains of soap neutralized per 
imperial pint, previously to the production of the 
lather, in order to ascertain the value of the water 
for washing purposes. This is ascertained by a 
single inspection of the hydrotimeter, since the com- 
position of the solution is so arranged that the 
number of grains of soap neutralized is pointed out 
by the division to which the solution has sunk during 
the experiment. These tests are not confined to the 
determination alone of the hardness of water, as 
they also constitute an accurate method of arriving 
at the nature and proportion of the lime and magne- 
sian salts it may contain. 


Dr. A. COMMAILLE points out that raw albumen 
of eggs differs chemically as well as physically from 
coagulated; it has a different solubility in dilute 
acids, and it is certain that heat causes the elimina- 
tion of a small quantity of a peculiar substance which 
is only imprisoned in the coagulated mass. Silver is 
not affected in a raw egg, but everybody knows it is 
blackened in a boiled one. A coin was inserted in 
white of egg and then the albumen heated to coaguer 
lation in a water bath. The coin came out not only 
blackened but corroded in places. 


Tue GreasE Tree.—In the northern portion of 
the vast and ancient kingdom of China large forests 
of this vegetable lubricant exist and flourish in all 
the exuberance of native wildness. They are not, 
however, permitted to flourish to no purpose, but 
when arrived at maturity are felled, and constitute 
the source of a considerable local traffic. Not very 
long ago this tree was imported into ;India, and the 
experiment has proved eminently successful. In the 














Punjaub and north-western provinces generally it 
grows as rapidly and as vigorously as in its native 
soil, and there are already thousands of trees on the 
Government plantations yielding tons of seed ag- 
mirably adapted to a variety of commercial purposes. 
Dr. Jameson has prepared hundredweights of grease 
from this particular tree, and has forwarded on trial 
@ portion of it to the Punjaub Railway, to have its 
qualities tested in a practical manner as a lubricating 
material for those parts of machinery constantly ex- 
posed to friction. The grease thus obtained forms 


an excellent tallow, burning with a clear, brilliant, 


and, what is infinitely more to the purpose, a white 
light, and at the same time emitting not a trace of 
any unpleasant odour, or of the ordinary disagree- 
able accompaniment of combustion, viz., smoke. 

E1ectric GuN.—A gun has been invented in 
France in which electricity is very ingeniously ap- 
plied to the ignition of the charge. Two small elec- 
tric batteries are enclosed in the stock, the conducting 
wires of which emerge at the surface, near the 
breech, and by a very simple means are connected, 
at pleasure, with a very fine platinum wire within 
the art g so Fs to Contadge ae and thus 
ignite the powder. Cartridges thus prepared cannot, 
as those containing fulminate often do, explode of 
themselves; but it is not probable that the contri- 
vance will ever be more than a scientific curiosity, 
unless found to answer for artillery. 

Tue Borrom oF THE SEA IN THE STRAITS OF 
FiLoripa.—We now have, thanks to the on 
the soundings im the Gulf Stream, farther knowledge 
of the bottom of the sea across the Straits of Florida, 
from Sand Key to El Moro, near Havana, at various 
depths from 843 fathoms at the middle to 111 fathoms 
at the edges; the short distance (82 miles) is stil? 
difficult to bridge over with telegraphic communi- 
cation, as the line runs at right-angles to the current. 
The matter brought up in the soundings begins with 
coral and shells, then coral débris, then gray mud, 
white and red mud, then sand, then a shell or two. 
The bottom on the north is arranged in broad ter- 
races; on the south it is undulating hills. The whole 
of this sounding is pregnant with the deepest interest 
to the student in the phenomena of tides. 

WHEN the armatures of a magneto electric-machine 
with steel magnets are wound round with coarse 
wire currents of electricity are obtained which 
develope magnetism in an electro-magnet. This 
in turn generates an electrical current, and this 
again a magnetism in a larger electro-magnet, and 
so on ; ifa machine of six permanent magnets capable 
of lifting 60 1b. be taken, and by it an electro-magnet 
of three tons is excited, whose total weight is four 
tons.and a half, and the armatures are driven by a 
steam-engine making 150 revolutions each minute by 
means of a powerful leathern bas by its means rod- 
iron one-fourth of an inch in diameter is melted ; with 
an intensity armature and gas carbon points a light 
is produced capable of casting a ee te from the 
flame of street lamps at the distance of half a mile ; 
with an unlimited increase of motive power an un- 
limited force of electric power can be obtained; by 
this means heat is transformed into mechanical power, 
and this into electricity. This magnificent idea of 
Mr. H. Wilde, is now adopted by the French marine, 
as a mode of illuminating coast light-houses, and some 
indication of its power was manifested at the recent 
meeting of the Royal Society. 








BooTMAKING IN AUSTRALIA.--The manufacture 
of boots and shoes is making rapid advances in 
Australia, so much [so that the colonies may, ere long, 
be in a position to export instead of requiring to 
import these articles of dress. In one establishment 
employing 200 hands the hides are tanned, curried, 
and worked up ready for the market. 

TueE REcENT Ecirpsz.—The solar eclipse was not 
observed at Greenwich, owing to the cloudy state of 
the atmosphere ; this is to be regretted, as every 
possible precaution had been taken by the staff at 
the observatory to make the most accurate record of 
the phenomenon. It was hoped that we would have 
even more accurate data of the size of the sun and 
moon, and of the motions of the heavenly bodies more 
exactly recorded. We have infinitely more know- 
ledge of the moon than of the sun, and it was ex- 
pected that this observation should have done much 
towards extending our knowledge. The moon could 
have been seen in a part of its orbit where it is never 
seen at any other time, that is, unless it goes so far 
as to obscure a part of the sun’s disc. The great 
equatorial with 12} inches object-glass by Mertz is 
the finest in England. Russia and America have 
finer; a small tubine gives it motion, so that a hea- 
venly body can be continuously follcwed.. At Kew 
the preparations for photographing were equally use- 
less for the same reason. There will be another - 
eclipse in August. 
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TWO HEARTS. 
—_@——__——. 

A suLTRY midsummer day was dying out in a 
halo of gold and purple clouds, on which the sun 
sank placidly to rest behind the long line of western 
hills lying at the back of the old sea-side town of 
Deal. And the refraction of his last beams tinged 


with kaleidoscopic hues the ancient wood-coloured”| 


houses, the white, dusty highway stretching inland, 
the fruitful orchards, the green meadows that reached 
almost down to the shore, the wet, reedy marshes, 
the blue sea, spreading away eAstward like a glassy 
mirror, and the wide sandy beach, left dry and hard 
by the far-dowa tide. 

It was a glorious sunset—such as often occurs in 
the midst of summer, when the day, wearied with 
its intensity of heat, gladly dies away among 
the shadows of the long gray twilight, and the 
pure, cool, blessed night brings refreshment on its 
wings. And so this arid, stifling day went down 
ever the old sea-side town of Deal. 

Just as the last rays of the sun shone over the 
sea the door of a large square, old-fashioned man- 
sion on a swell of land near the shore at the edge of 
the town was thrown wide open, and Margaret 
Brent—old Squire Brent’s only daughter—came 
forth, with her straw hat hung over her arm. 

“Tam going to the beach to get a breath of cool 
ait, father,” she said, glancing at the dignified-look- 
ing, white-haired old gentleman who sat in the great 
arm-chair on the terrace that skirted one side of the 
house. ‘Tell Oarl, if he return before I am back, 
that he will fiad me there,” 

“Yes, Margaret. But you know this is his last 
evening at home; and there is much I would say to 
him, so don’t make a long stay, my daughter.” 





[CARL RESCUES MARGARET. ] 
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“ Well, father ; but I must see if old Neptune has 
not a cooler breath down by the water’s edge than 
he sent us up here.” 

With slow steps — eagerly inhaling the cool, 
salt sea-breeze, which just curled the crest of the 
low, droning breakers that broke lazily on the beach, 
Margaret Brent walked down to and over the 
rocks, until she gained the outermost one, against 
whose base the waters washed and eddied con- 
stantly. 

Standing there—gazing at the waves growing 
dusky with the falling twilight, dimly discerning the 
white-sailed vessels riding in the offing, then looking 
back to the waters curling at her feet-—Margaret in- 
voluntarily murmured those lines of Tennyson: 

“Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, oh, sea! 
And I would that my heart could utter 
The thoughts that arise ii me.” 

“‘ When those thoughts are uttered let me be the 
listener, dear Margaret,” said a voice behind her 
just as the concluding words of the quotation had 
passed her lips; and, turning around, Margaret be- 
held her adopted brother, Carl Brent, beside her. 

A faint colour suffused the girl’s cheek as she an- 
swered : 

“Your sandals must be fairy-shod, Carl, that you 
steal upon me in this way. But you did not stay 
long at the village. I hardly expected you back so 
soon, and so came down to the beach a few minutes 
to get a breath of air.” 

“T hurried back because I wanted to have a little 
talk with you; and I am glad that I have found you 
here. Let ussit down a fow moments, Margaret.” 

The youth continued speaking rapidly; and his 
cheek was flushed, as Magaret’s own had been 
when he suddenly appeared beside her. It was a 


sudden, impetuous avowal he poured forth, there, in 
the evening shadows, with Margaret Brent and the 
eddying waters for listeners—the old, old story of 
youthful love and ambition. And the girl beside 
him—how did she answer? As the moon sways 
the tides of the hungry sea, so her heart beat re- 
sponsively to her lover's. 

“Margaret,” said Carl, after a little pause, ‘‘ you 
have allowed me to tell you of my great love and re- 
gard for you, who are so much my superior. I know 
my presumption, but I will try to render myself 
worthy of you, and I know I can succeed. Iam am- 
bitious, and your father shall yet look with pride upon 
me. I can do and dare anything if I only felt sure 
that you loved me.” 

“Carl, I do love you very much,” said the girl, 
softly, glancing into the handsome face of the youth 
at her side. ‘But, Carl, remember I am two years 
olderthan you. And perhaps you may change; you 
are going away to mingle in new scenes, and you may 
meet others. Do you know your own heart sufii- 
ciently to risk the happiness of both our lives upon 
your present decision ?” 

“Do I know my own heart, dearest Margaret ?” 
said the youth, reproachfully. “Ask yonder sea- 
bird, sweeping in from its long flight over the waters, 
if it knows its mate in yonder nest in the reedy 
marshes ; ask the tides if they acknowledge not the 
all-potent sway of the queenly moon. I know, Mar- 
garet, that [I love and worship you now, and ever 
shall, whatever fate future years may have in store 
for me; and that this fate will be no meagre one I 
feel in my own ambitious heart and bounding pulses. 
I shall win a name and fame to lay at your feet in 
reward for your present condescension.” 

“Say no more, Carl,” replied the girl, trustfully. 
“JT do not and will never doubt you. And I feel 
sure that you will succeed in life, and ascend to the 
heights of a great and noble manhood; and I shall 
be very proud of you, and happy in your great- 
ness.” 

“ Dearest Margaret, your love would inspire me to 
the subjugation of the world, if I were a warrior like 
those of the olden Greek days ; but my field must lie in 
the world of letters, and I shall pass my first college 
year away from you and this home in toiling hard 
for the reward that is to come with the future. 
But your father? Do you believe he will look 
favourably on a poor, ambitious boy, whom he has 
fostered beneath his roof, as the future husband of his 
only daughter? Perhaps we had best not speak to 
him of our love until I have earned some elaim to it 
by one year’s hard study,” said the youth, half re- 
gretfully. 

“T do not know, Carl. Father has always been 
so kind to you—and to me, too—that I feel almost 
sure he would not refuse his consent to our happi- 
ness ; but perhaps it would be the best plan to wait 
until you are home again next year before we speak 
to him,” replied Margaret. 

“Come, my Maggie, your father will be getting 
anxious. We will not speak to him of our happiness 
now; but in one short year I shall proudly claim 
a right to openly love you.” 

Let us now briefly explain who was this eager, am- 
bitious youth who had thus wooed old Squire Brent's 
only daughter. 

Ten years previous, a poor dying widow—one of 
that class who occupy an humble rank in the social 
scale—confided her friendless eight-year-old boy to 
the kind, generous squire’s compassion. At first, the 
squire bethought himself only to place the lad among 
his servants, though giving him rather more than an 
ordinary hireling’s position and care ; but the lad’s 
ambition for study arrested his attention, and, having 
no sons of his own to continue his family name, he 
suddenly decided to adopt him. Thus the widow's 
son was placed in the family of Squire Brent 
on a footing with his own motherless daughter ; 
he received his kind adopted father’s name, was sent 
to the village academy, and now was ready for the 
collegiate career upon which he was to depart next 
day. 
Margaret Brent was twenty, and two years older 
than Carl. She was a girl of superior talents, highly 
accomplished as well as thoroughly educated; she 
possessed some beauty of person, strict, upright prin- 
ciples, and a faithful, womanly heart. 

Carl; as has been seen, was ambitious and manly 
beyond his years; he was also frank, generous, and 
impulsive. These latter qualities, combined with an 
extremely handsome physique, rendered him a great 
favourite with all; and there was none to whisper 
that his ambition, without the guide of true principle, 
would prove a bane instead of a curse to his own 
heart no less than to that of his benefactor’s daughter, 
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who had, that summer night, entrusted it into his 
keeping. . 

A year rolled round upon its golden axis, with 
its fruity autumn, its white winter of rest, and its 
wealth of blossoms, and Carl came home from his 
first summer vacation, having spent the shorter in- 
tervening ones at college; and in the long summer 
days the old life was renewed at the sea-side home. 
There were pleasant rides, rambles over the wide 
beach, and over the broad blue sea. 

A year of college life had impfdved Carl much, 
softening down what had been rough and brusque in 
his manner ; but there was still the same impetuous, 
ardent nature, and Margaret felt glad that the old 
Ways were not wholly gone. 

A month of this long summer vacation went by; 
and during this time neither Carl nor Margaret, 
happy in each other's society, had spoken of their en- 
gagement to the squire. “ Wait till I am about re- 
turning to college, Maggie; and then we will go to 
him and ask his consent. I know he will not refuse 
it,” said the youth. 

Then the tenor of their summer dream of quiet was 
broken up by the arrival of Carl’s chum, Paul Brans- 
comb, a handsome, talented young man, some four 
years Carl's senior. Branscomb had promised Carl 
to “drop in upon him” some time daring the vaca- 
tion; and only needed the hospitable urging of the 
squire to induce him to linger a few weeks in the 
cool old sea-side town. Margaret nad heard much of 
his friend’s talents and worth from Carl, and she 
found him equally attractive in mind and person. He 
was gentlemanly and polished; with a figure that 
might have been modelled after the Apollo of the old 
Greeks, and hair ef a rich chestnut brown, which he 
wore in long waving locks, gracefully falling on his 
neck. Margaret playfully teld Carl “ that he re- 
minded her of portraits of the great German poet 
Schiller.” 

His manner possessed more natural grace and ease 
than Carl’s, and bespoke the early influences of a 
whole life surrounded by refinement, wealth, and 
culture; yet Margaret would not have exchanged her 
lover’s impetuous, rugged nature for all the polish 
of this gentleman, who was never betrayed from his 
graceful ease and self-possession. 

So the purposed visit of a few weeks was lengthened 
into the whole of the long vacation, and the two friends 
returned to college in company. Carl found no leisure 
te speak to the squire concerning his engagement to 
Margaret ; each agreeing that the future would be 
a better time for this avowal, when Carl had mounted 
another round on the ladder of ambitious stady. 

When the ensuing short spring vacation came 
Carl wrote that he had accepted his friend's invitation 
to visit his home, and his letter was replete with 
anticipations of the approaching pleasure. Margaret 
checked the rising throb of disappointment, for she 
had hoped he would come to Deal, and replied: 
“Go by all means, Carl. We should be very 
selfish to wish to deprive you of the chango ; besides, 
we shall one day have you with us entirely.” For 
Carl was to graduate in his third year, and then re- 
turn home to study law. 

And so Carl accompanied his friend to his home of 
wealth and luxury. True, his visit was short, but 
it was sufficiently long to sow the seeds of discom- 
fort, not to call it by the stronger name of jealousy, 
in Margaret's heart. He meant to give no pang 
when he wrote of the pride, beauty, and accomplish- 
ments of Paul Branscomb’s elder sister Marie, or the 
grace and playfulness of the young Julia ; but every 
word stung Margaret to the quick. “He is drawing 
a comparison between us,” she mentally said; and 
then she checked herself, and cried, “ I am jealous 
and foolish, and I will guard against it. I live here 
so quiet and secluded that I am getting infected with 
all sorts of nervous fancies. I am glad Carl has 
found new friends te enjoy himself with.” 

But she could not refrain from lingering over these 
letters, and particularly one sentence, which followed 
a somewhat lengthy description of Branscomb’s 
sisters. “ Paul’s family live in mere style than wo 
ever dreamed of at Deal, Maggie. And I must con- 
fess that I enjoy it exceedingly. You see lam getting 
ambitious, dearest ; but you remember you have often 
praised this very quality, and so I know you will 
not chide it now.” , 

It was true that Margaret had originally taken 
pride in this very attribute of her lover's ; bat some- 
how it made her very uncomfortable now, for, with 
womanly foresight, she began to see that a very long 
time might elapse before the dreams of that impetuous 
nature might be realized, and she felt that she could 
be content with less than he had mapped out as ne- 


Carl had studied hard, and with success, wiming 
the highest honours; and when the white-haired old 
gentleman listened to the eloquent Valedictory he 
could hardly comprehend that this was the poor, 
friendless youth whom he had brought up from humble 
rank to his present position ; while Margaret’s heart 
swelled with womanly pride as she thought, “ He is 
mine—and his love is a treasure.” 

After the examinations of the day were over, and as 
soon as Carl could extricate himself from the crowds 
of congratulatory admirers who surrounded him, he 
hastened to his friends. Then Margaret noticed, for 
the first time, that Paul Branscomb and two 
young ladies had joined him ; and another glance 
convinced her that these were Paul's sisters. Tho 
group came up; and with a flush of gratification and 
excitement Carl presented them to his father and 
sister. Margaret saw that Marie Branscomb was 
taller and more slender than herself, very elegant and 

stylish in mien and dress, and she fancied that a 

natural hauteur pervaded her manner. Julia, the 

younger, was a rosy, laughing girl, who attracted 
love ata first glance. 

“T have heard much of you, Miss Brent, from my 
brother Paul, who once visited you, and sent me such 
glowing accounts as made me quite desirous of seeing 
you,” said Marie as she acknowledged the introduc- 
tion. “And I think I can understand now 
brother was so chary of mentioning his lovely ” 

The lady’s tone and look savoured of compiiment, 
but they did not fail to render Margaret un- 
comfortable, though she replied, politely 


“ And I am very happy to meet you, Miss Brans- 
comb.” 


And then she turned to reply to the warm greet- 
ing of the childlike Julia, who cried : 

“Oh, I am delighted to knew you at last, Miss 
Brent, for I have heard brother Paul praise yow so 
much that I am already im love with you.” 

“T did not know that I had such a warm admirer 
present,” replied Margaret, lightly and laughingly ; 
but under the cover of her words she concealed a 
lurking sarcasm, for she had felt hurt beyond ex- 
pression by Marie Branscomb’s words—“ Your 
brother was so chary of mention of his sister.” 

But presently that feeling passed. away, for Carl 
was all animation; and, upon his flashed 
face, and feeling the warm clasp of his hand, she 


stifled her momentary pique, and mentally murmuring 
“T have it all; he intended it only asa 
delicate Of his home from the comment of 


strangers ! slte surrendered herself to the triumph 
of the occasion, and leaned on Carl’s arm. 
Thus the young graduate left the scenes of his 
well-worn Twaurels; and with the family who re- 
turned to Deal went also Paul Branscomb and his 
sisters, who had accepted Squire and Margaret 
Brent’s polite invitation to spend a few weeks with 
em, 
That this was an appreciated pleasure to Paul 
may be inferred from the fact that he had. conceived 
a sincere admiration for his friend’s sister during his 
last year’s visit; while Carl’s heart secretly throbbed 
with joy at the thought that he might cultivate the 
farther acquaintanee of the elegant Marie in the free- 
dom of his own pleasant home in that beautiful 
summer time by the sea. 
That was not an idle though it was a sultry summer 
month that followed at the sea-shore. They had 
walks, drives, boat-rides, and country excursions ; and 
in each and all Margaret Brent was mover and 
director, as became an hospitable hostess catering for 
the amusement of her guests. 
But all this time, while Carl was active and soli- 
citous for the entertainment of their visitors, Mar- 
garet found herself growing second in his attentions. 
She perceived how he hung over Marie at the piano ; 
how he reserved for her the best seat in the boat or 
iage’; how he lingered by her side in the garden 
or upon the beach; she saw all this, and yet she ex- 
cused all, saying: 
“ Sheis our guest, and Carl is trying to render 
her visit agreeable.” 
And yet she was very unhappy. 
It had been a great mistake when Margaret con- 
sented to Carl’s plan to keep their betrothal a secret 
from her father. Both had thought it the best then, 
but the lapse of time had proved the falsity of such 
doctrine. 
One moonlit evening, late in August, Margaret and 
Marie Branscomb found themselves wandering to- 
gether on the beach. Marie evidently sought this 
interview alone with her hostess; for when her 
sister Julia would have joined them she sent her 
back to the house. 





yonder. The evening is delightful—and I have a 
little story I want to tell you before I leave Deal, 
for you know we are talking of returning home 
shortly.” 

Margaret followed her to the seat selected on the 
huge rock whose base was washed softly with the 
tide ; and as she sat down the thought came over 
her that this was the very spot where, but little more 
than three years before, Carl had sat beside her that 
evening when he won her love promise, and slight 
shudder came over her lest this beautiful girl had 
won that leve away from her. Her fears were pro- 
phetic. 

“Maggie,” began Marie, caressingly—and her 
companion almost hated her at that moment—“ Mag- 
gie, dear, you have perhaps guessed what this secret 
is I want to tell you, for you must hve noticed your 
brother’s manner towards me. And perhaps you have 
seen that he loves me.” 

Margaret Brent, half prepared as she was, could 
not help: ing and uttering a little gasping cry 
when the thunderbolt fell. 

“‘ T ttst confess I have found your brother fascinat- 
ing, Margaret. Ho is very etiBitious and aspiring, and 
to suit my/fastidious taste; and alt 

Braniscomb would have in her 
husband, Taast acknowledge that I am a great lover 
of Gistinction, Ah, now I have offended you, little 
Sister Margaret!” replied Miss Branscomb, with a 
caress from her companion shrank. 

mero taafe no reply, for her brain was whirl- 
ing contending emotions. Should she tell this 
proud, elegant Idly that the lover she had won was 
but the som of ler father’s bounty ? the orphan of an 
haimble widow, reteued from a place among the 
lowly, and up to his present position by 
Charity? @he confess herself his affianced 
Wife for the three past years? how he had risen 
to her level, and then pushed her aside as the step- 
ping-stone to anofier? Never! Margaret’s heart 
was as proud ag i Was loving. She only rose quietly, 


Gaying: 
“* Miss Brans¢omb, I hope you will make Carl happy. 
Let us go in now.” 
Hurrying over the reef, they met Carl and Paul 
Branscomb coming in quest of them. 
“Ah, the trnauts are found,” said the former, 
holding forth his Band to assist them over the rocks 
—his adopted sister first, for she had hastened on 
foremost, wildly eag#¥ to get clear of the spot. 
“Why, ~~ how cold your hands are! 
ag oar face is ghastly white!” he ex- 
“Tt is nothing ; but IE wm eeld—very cold!” she 
replied, shiveringly, turning to take Paul’s proffered 
arm. 


“It is chilly here. You have lingered too long in 
this strong sea-breeze,” replied Carl ; but though his 
words were addressed to his adopted sister his looks 
were for Marie Branscomb, whose hand he had drawn 
within his arm. : 

In the pale moonlight Mi walked up from 
the sands, hearimg, like those who wander in their 
sleep, words falling dimly on her ear; and only 
when she neared the house did she become conscious 
that her companion was telling her he loved her. 

“ But you do not answer. Have I offended you ?” 
asked Paul Branscomb, in a disappointed tono. 
“ Will you not Miss Brent—Margaret ?” 
“Offended? Oh, no! But I will tell you some 
other time. I am very grateful, believe me!” she 
said, mechanically, and in a chill, dreary way; then 
she steadied her feet to walk up the staircase to her 
own room ; while, half piqued at her abrupt d 
Branscomb joined his younger éister and the squire. 
A half-hour later, after reappearing below for a 
few moments to excuse herself, on the plea of giving 
directions, Margaret returned to her chamber. 
Locking the door, she threw herself on a seat at 
an open window, and leaned her aching head upon 
her hands. But hardly had she taken this at- 
titude ere voices arose from below; and, beforo 
she could stir from the spot, she found herself a lis- 
tener to a conversation in the quiet of the night from 
the garden, where Carl and Marie were walking. 

“TI tell you, Marie, it was « foolish, boyish pro- 
mise !” said Carl, passionately. ‘“ And you say she 
was as calm as possible when you told her to-night, 
and so of course she does not mean to break her 
heart for me. I know Margaret’s nature is one of 
the placid kind—a dear, good girl, and the best sis- 
ter in the world, and I owe her everything; but, 
after all, she would be just as happy—happier, I 
doubt not—with another man. And you say exactly 
what I’ve been seeing for myself for some time— 








cessary to their happiness. 


“Come, Margaret, let us sit down on the rocks 


Paul loves her.” 
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“ He never told me so; but I fancy I am not mis- 
taken in supposing that this feeling exists,” replied 
Marie. 


“ Well, there isn’t ano¥her man on earth who is 
worthy of her. And he is nearer her age, too—for 
Margaret is two years older than I, you know, Marie. 
But you are sure Margaret does not love me beyond a 
sister ; and this will make it easier to break with her. 
I am glad I know this; for I must confess my con- 
science has troubled me somewhat since I first saw, 
and began to love you, darling. But it will all be 
right now Paul loves Margaret ; and she has seemed 
to aecept his attentions, so I shall keep heras my 
double sister. How beautiful the night is, dearest 
Marie, now I have got over this trouble about Mar- 
garet, and know that you love me.” 

All this was heard by the girl sitting at the window 
above them, riveted to the spot as by iron fetters, her 
feet powerless to carry her beyond the range of their 
voices. 

Te describe the night that followed would be im- 
possible. Margaret herself knew not how its an- 
guished hours dragged by; she still sat, stunned 
and paralyzed, where she had heard Carl’s cruel 
renunciation of her love float up to her ears. 
But with the gray morning light a tremor shook 
her frame, and she started up, and, going to the 
mirror, smoothed out her long hair and rearranged 
her dress, saying : 

“ They shall not see me thus, for I would escape 
the humiliation of their pity. I will go down to the 
beach, and the morning wind will recall a little life 
to these pale cheeks and haggard eyes.” 

In the gray early morning she stood upon fhe wet 
eands. ‘The tide had turnedand the beach was 
strewn with trailing seaweed. 

“ The tide is going out—and so the tide of Hope 
is ebbing from my heart. The beach stretches away 
gray and cold—and se my life lies chill before 
me. Oh, Carl, Carl, on yonder rocks you uttered 
the vows of a boy, it was a woman who listened. 
You said truly last night that ‘I was older than 
you.’ I am older, in very truth, in the ages of an- 
guish I have endured since I walked these sands 
yesternight !’ And so, murmuring her sorrow to the 
rippling sea, Margaret strolled slowly along in the 
morning twilight. 

It was long past sunrise. when Margaret returned 
to the house. In the brier-edged path leading 
from the beach she suddenly came face to face with 
Carl. There wasa little embarrassment in the young 
man’s manner; but Margaret was calm, and no 
trace of her night’s anguish remained to tell the tale 
of her suffering. 

It was not like Carl to delay long the objeet for 
which he had sought her, especially now he thought 
that Margaret cared for him so little as Marie 
Branscomb had represented to him ; and yet he hesi- 
tated how to address her. Whether she loved him or 
not, that did not excuse his own fickleness in the 
least; and he felt this as he had never felt it before. 

“ Margaret, I saw you on the beach, and I wanted 
to speak with you.” 

But here he hesitated. 

“Say no more, Carl. I knowall you would say,” 
said Margaret, gravely, yet calmly. “We will be 
brother and sister to each other as you wish.” 

“Qh, how happy you have made me, Margaret !” 
and he took her hand in his, forgetting perhaps that 
this eagerness might give her intensest pain. But 
fn a moment he seemed reassured, for he added, a 
little uneasily: “You are quite sure that you do 
not love me and that I have not given you pain, 
Margaret ?” 

The girl smiled a little—faintly, wearily—for she 
thought that this question had something of selfish- 
ness in it. 

On the lawn they met Paul Branscomb with hat in 
hand. 


“Good-morning! Youhave had an early stroll!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Yes. Come, Paul, you and I will go down tothe 
goa and sharpen up our appetites to do justice to our 
breakfast.” 

Carl spoke volubly ; but he felt far from being at 
ease as he left Margaret at the door. 

That afternoon, in the parlour whither she sum- 
moned him, Margaret gave Paul Branscomb a kindly 
yet decided negative to his suit. And he was too 
gentlemanly and honourable te refuse to receive 
it in any other than the spirit in which she gave it. 

‘Though I have failed to win yeur love, Miss 
Brent, let me retain your friendship. Had I pos- 
sessed the qualities necessary to your life-happiness, 
my own would have been enhanced; but I will not 
pain you by urging what is unalterable I shall 


leave your pleasant home to-morrow, and shortly set 
out on a tour of foreign travel; and I would wish 
to bear with me the remembrance of your friendly 
regard.” 

Margaret frankly gave him her hand, saying, in a 
tremulous tone: 

“T thank you sincerely for your kindness and 
consideration, Mr. Branscomb. Would it were pos- 
sible that I might bestow on you a warmer senti- 
ment ; but be assured that my poor friendship shall 
ever be yours, and my best wishes will follow you 
through all your future.” 

Two days later Carl accompanied the Branscombs 
home, to remain until they sailed for the Continent 
on the first of October, for the whole family were 
to go abroad. At that time he returned to Deal 
again, and commenced the study of his profession 
with his adopted father; and Margaret, reassuming 
her sisterly relation towards Carl, was outwardly 
calm and happy. 

Nearly a year had passed to the denizens of the 
eld mansion by the sea. when Carl, one evening, burst 
excitedly into the parlour where Margaret sat sewing 
quietly, and flung a letter into her lap. 

“Read that, Margaret. It is a charming specimen 
of womanly faith and honour. Yes, read it,” he 
exclaimed, recklessly and sareastically, flinging him- 
self on the couch, and burying his face among the 
cushions. 

Margaret, startled from the gravity which had be- 
come her second nature, felt the hot, indignant blood 
flow up to her cheek and brow as she opened this 
letter, which bore a foreign post-mark, and read as 
follows: 

“Frienp Cart: You are doubtless expecting us 
home shortly ; but Paul and I have decided to re- 
main abroad another year. And I feel it my duty to 
write you that which, for some time, has been 
upon my mind—that the engagement we entered 
into while I was ona visit to your home was a hasty 
and premature one. I should be sorry to think this 
decision would give you pain; but, considering our 
brief acquaintance, I cannot suppose this will be the 
case; besides, I imagine I know a little of your 
nature, and, as I was not your first ideal, I trust 
you will not mourn for me. Please make my 
regards to your good sister Margaret; and, hoping 
you will allow me to retain your kind regard, I re- 
main, ever sincerely, 

“Your friend, Marre Branscoms.” 

There was a half-pitying and half-scornful expres- 
sion in Margaret’s eyes asshe looked up from reading 
this heartless letter to the mortified, rejected lover. 

“ T am sorry for you, Carl; but. she is unworthy 
of you. And it is better to learn this lesson in 
time.” 

“In time!” Did Margaret intend any reproach in 
her words? No. She was not thinking of the very 
cavalier reference to that elden relaticn between Carl 
and herself in Miss Branscomb’s cruel note ; her only 
desire was to soften this blow to him. 

“ Margaret, I know I have no right to your sym- 
pathy—you of all women in the world whom I have 
wronged so!” broke out the young man, a tide of 
crimson coming over his face. 

“ Oarl,I am your sister always; and as such you 
have the right you would deny. And I thank you 
for the confidence which brings me to you in your 
trouble. You will read Miss Branscomb’s letter more 
calmly in a few days.” 

“Was Margaret speaking from her own expe- 
rience? Did peopleget over such experiences so 
easily?” Carl could not help asking himself as, a few 
hours later, he sat moodily in his office, brooding 
over the memory of the false girl who had so heart- 
lessly jilted him. 

Following that blow, which fell sharply on Carl 
Brent’s high-spirited, ambitious nature, passed an- 
other year, which glided by calmly and uneventfully 
at Deal. Atits expiration he was surprised to find 
that he was not so miserable as he had thought to 
be, but that life held much that was consoling for him 
yet; and all this he owed tothe unselfish sister who 
had, by her kind efforts, won him back to her 
again. He even began to hope that, in time, he 
might regain all that he had lost in the noble love 
which he now felt had been a prize he never valued 
aright. 


And Margaret? Ah, the heart of woman is ever | me 


forgiving and trusting ; and sweet dreams again be- 
gan to nestle in her breast. -And soat length Carl 
spoke of his latest, best love; and Margaret forgave 
the past ; and the old squire, delighted at this con- 
summation of the plans of his heart, gave his sanction 
to their renewed engagement. 





A happy autumn and winter went by, and March 


came, With its wild, equinoctial gales. There had beer 
many wrecks of late off the Deal coast; and one 
morning the old town was startled by the report of 
minute guns from a ship in distress, and the pitiful 
story ran from lip to lip of the vessel that lay below 
on the jagged reef. 

Two hours went by, during which time every boat 
which had endeavoured to gain the reef had been 
hurled back, with its half-drowned inmates, upon the 
cold, hard beach; and then came the fearful cry 
that the vessel was sinking. Now the fishermer 
stood ready to rescue any whom the rolling surf 
might fling shoreward, and again their boats were 
launched. 

With the crowd who had come down to the beach 
stood Margaret Brent, with her ample waterproof 
cloak protecting her from the driving rain ; while 
Carl, all energy and daring, was foremost among tho 
sailors and fishermen who were endeavouring to 
rescue the passengers of the doomed vessel. 

And now the horrors of the shipwreck culminated. 
Body after body came in on the tremendous surf, 
sometimes borne by the grasp of the boatmen, but 
oftener snatched back by the swift under-current into 
the hungry sea. 

Every house near the shore was opened for the 
reception of the rescued ; and Carl was busy in direct- 
ing the removal of some to his adopted father’s, when 
suddenly turning to look upon a pair who, clasped in 
each other’s arms, were cast up at his feet, he grew 
pale as death, ejaculating: 

“My God! Paul and Marie!” 

In a minute more Margaret was beside him ; and 

she looked upon the pale faces of these two 
a cold shiver ran through her heart. Were they 
dead? Had her rejection of Paul Branscomb driven 
him to a foreign land—and had the cruel sea cast 
him lifeless at her feet, to reproach her evermore ? 
And Oarl, too, was fearfuily agitated; but this was 
no time to think of aught but the restoration of the 
half-drowned pair, who were immediately carried 
indoors. 

Weeks followed after the wreck. Many lifeless 
bodies had been washed up long after the fierce 
equinoctial sterm had spent its fury, and found decent 
burial, or were reclaimed by their friends ; while al! 
those who survived the peril of the wreck had re- 
turned to their homes except Paul Branscomb and his 
sister Marie, who still lingered in the mansion of 
Squire Brent; for Marie had, for some time, suffered 
from the chill and exposure of the occasion. But now 
she was fast convalescing ; her old spirits were re- 
turning with her bloom; yet stillshe lingered. Why 
did she not depart from the presence of that man near 
whom she, of all, ought not to remain ? 

Who that hes ever witnessed the tactics of a 
thoroug*ly heartless flirt—a woman vain, ambitious, 
capricious and fickle—need wonder at her conduct? 
Marie Branscomb had been flattered by the admira- 
tion of the handsome, aspiring young collegian; sho 
had even fancied herself in love with him; but she 
had not scrupled to cast him off for the wealthy and 
titled suitor she met abroad. 

And now, though she had been less than woman 
if she had not felt emotions of gratitude to the man 
who, with his own hands, had drawn her from tho 
cruel surf, and though she found it very pleasant to 
remain in his home, receiving his attentions, she did 
not hesitate to try her coquettish arts upon him anew. 
Not that this vain, eruel beauty regretted her past 
conduct, or intended to accept Carl Brent. 

Oh, no; for she expected her titled fiancé, and to 
shortly become his bride; but admiration was so 
much a passion with the heartless girl that, pour passer 
le temps, Carl was to be trifled with anew. 

And how could Margaret—almost maddened by 
her jealous fears, and mistaking the polite attentions 
of the host for a warmer feeling renewed for their 
artful and beautiful guest—reason calmly and dis- 
passionately ? : 

She did not; she asked herself, bitterly, “ Am I 
to live over again what they once made me suffer?” 

And so she came to a decision; and without wait- 
ing this time to assure herself that Carl might not 
be falling readily into the toils of the beautiful 
temptress, she exclaimed : 

“T hold the power in my own hands now, and I 
will turn back upon him what he once meted out to 
” 

But Carl? Did he bend again at the shrine of the 
beautiful coquette ? No; butit cannot be denied that 
it gave him pleasure to behold that haughty woman 
grow submissive and pliant at his approach, and to 
note how the fascinating polish she had acquired was 
held out to himas a bait—and so he was not so care- 





ful of his conduct as he might have been, until he 
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~was aroused by his decided and unequivocal dismissal 
by Margaret. 

“ Oarl, I see how itis. You wish to be free, and 
return to your old allegiance again. You are like 
the moth that hovers around the blaze of the candle ; 
and I will not bear this treatment!” said the girl. 
“ Take back your ring—and never, never speak to 
me of your wavering, vacillating affection sgain— 
for Margaret Brent will share no divided heart,” she 
said, with firmness in her tones. 

“You mistake me, indeed you do! Listen, Mar- 
garet!” began Carl, but she would not listen; for 
“ trifles light as air” had become, to her heart, “ con- 
firmation strong; and she honestly believed that 
this step was rendered imperative. 

And so they parted for the second time ; and Mar- 
garet adhered firmly to the réle she had marked out, 
and announced to her father that her engagement 
was at an end the day following the departure of 
their guests, for Paul and Marie now brought their 
stay to a close. 

Squire Brent looked at his daughter in surprise ; 
but upon her assuring him that it was her own wish 
that dictated the decision, and that she had the 
fullest reason to believe it suited Carl equally well, 
he could say nothing except utter a sigh at this disap- 
pointment of his fondest plan. 

“And now,” said Margaret to herself, “I will 
walk in the path I have marked out, and no power 
on earth shall turn me from it. Let Carl's restless, 
unstable nature suffice for himself. I have been 
humbled sufficiently ; and I will listen to no excuse 
he would thrust upon me. Wher we meet again he 
will probably be under the spell of some other lady, 
if Marie Branscomb should choose to jilt him now 
she has brought him to her feet a second time!” she 
muttered, scornfully. 

Four years later, in London, where he had com- 
menced his profession, Carl Brent received the.follow- 
ing telegram : 

“Come to Deal immediately. Father is very ill 
—perhaps dying. MarGArReErT.” 

“She does not say ‘come home,’” said the lawyer, 
bitterly, “ but I will go, if only for the love I bear 
him who has so nobly stood ia the relation of father 
to me.” And he thrust aside the papers of an impor- 
tant law case pending the court then in session, and 
left his office. 

At the close of the following day he stood beside 
the bed of the old squire, who lay stricken down by 
apoplexy. Thus had he lain insensible from the time 
of the stroke until this present hour, when reason 
and speech both returned to illumine the life that 
must soon vanish into death to be rekindled beyond 
the tomb. 

Margaret was at her post of filial] duty—calm and 
tearless, though her jheart was well-nigh rent ; and, 
just as the sands of his life were ebbing out, the old 
squire took her cold hand, and, placing it within his 
adopted son’s, said, feebly, but with an expressive 
look : 

“T leave you to console each other, my children.” 

“My father—my more than benefactor—believe 
me, Margaret's happiness shall be held dearer to me 
than my own!” responded Carl, solemnly. 

The eyes of the dying man glanced from one to the 
other with a wistful glance, and he murmured, “ Oh, 
if it could be so I should die happier !” 

Both understood the wish thus partially expressed, 
and Carl eagerly exclaimed : 

“ There is nothing you could desire connected with 
our future but it would give me happiness to fulfil, 
my dear father !” and then he looked as eagerly, and 
with a yearning expression, towards his companion 
by the bedside. 

And Margaret—with her dear father’s breath 
fluttering on his lips—how could she refuse him any 
request? Her cheek grew paler, and the hand more 
chill she laid in Carl’s extended one; but his own 
closed with a firm pressure ever it, and the feeble, 
nerveless one of the dying man clasped them both ere 
Squire Brent lay dead upon his pillow. 

Margaret found Carl very kind and unremitting in 
his attentions after her father was gone. In the 
arrangement of affairs that devolved upon them she 
found him invaluable as a counsellor; and all that 
a kind friend, a tender brother, or a devoted lover 
could be, he was in this time of trial to her poor, 
orphaned heart. But her manner to him was that of 
a sister’s only. True, sho intended, when the time 
came, to redeem the sacred promise which she had 
given the dead; but, meantime, she gave Carl no 
clue to her heart. 

With her trials, and the guarded, reticent life she 
had lived these last four years, Margaret had grown 
so grave and undemonstrative that one would have 


said she was like a statue, which could never be 
awakened from its frozen, marble sleep. 

Carl returned to London, only to draw his busi- 
ness there to a close; for he had announced his 
determination to remain at Deal, and reassume his 
practice. And there his old friend, Paul Branscomb, 
found him, six months after the shadow of loss had 
fallen over the sea-side mansion. 

Paul—always straightforward, frank, and honour- 
able, as his sister Marie was vain and capricious— 
brought them news of his family. Marie had just 
resailed for the Continent, after a home visit with her 
titled husband, whom she had married three years 
before; Julia—gay, affectionate, and impulsive as 
ever—was just wedded to a man worthy of her 
choice; and in a happy voice he said he was 
shortly to lead to the altar one who had consented 
to bless his future with her love. 

And Carl listened calmly, and offered friendly 
congratulations; while Margaret, who had ever ap- 
preciated the worth of Paul, expressed her satisfac- 
tion that he had, at length, found the companion who 
could afford him happiness. 

During that visit of Paul’s all the old ore 
intimacy, heightened by increasing recognition of 
each other's true character, sprang up between 
Margaret and her guest. Each felt that they could 
act fully and freely, now that all restraint between 
them was removed; and Paul, who, with intuitive 
perception, saw the state of affairs between his 
friends, one day said to her: 

“You will not think me intrusive, Margaret, if I 
offer a word in behalf of Oarl. Are you quite sure, 
my dear friend, that you are doing him justice by 
your unvarying life of calm conduct towards him ?” 

“What do you mean, Paul?” asked the girl, 
though her flushing cheek told that she fully under- 
stood ‘him. 


“Only this,” answered Paul, kindly. ‘ You know, 
Margaret, that you and Oarl are the two dearest 
friends I have; and it pains me inexpressibly that 
you should go on misunderstanding each other in this 
way. Carl loves you truly and devotedly; and I 
believe you do him and that this feeling has existed 
for years, despite that unhappy interruption my 
capricious sister Marie gave it. And it is this I 
would complain of, Margaret—that you, usually so 
just and generous, have not yet forgiven Oarl for 
that affair, when I know that he, long ago, sincerely 
repented of it.” 

“ You are frank, to say the least, Mr. Branscomb,” 
said Margaret, with heightened colour. 

“TI think I am just, Margaret,” was his reply, 
“and I rely upon our long friendship to prove that I 
desire your happiness.” 

This conversation occurred on the morning of the 
day of Paul’s departure ; and that afternoon, purposely 
to think over his words in calm solitude, Margaret 
left the house and strayed down to the beach. It 
was a cool, cloudy summer’s sunset, and as its sha- 
dows lengthened she walked on and on, until, re- 
tracing her steps upon the shore, she gained the reef 
which was her favourite seat, and then she paused, 
while the gray of evening fell, and the cool sea-breeze 
fanned her heated brow. 

Sitting there, with her forehead resting on her 
hands, Margaret reflected. Had she, indeed, been 
suspicious and unjust? Had Carl, indeed, loved 
her through all those years ? and had his passion for 
Marie Branscomb been only a brief fascination, from 
which he would have awakened sooner or later if 
she had not so humiliated and wounded his pride 
by her cool rejection when a wealthier suitor ap- 
peared? And had she not been mistaken, in imagin- 
ing that he fell, a second time, a victim to her lures? 
Surely ; else, when free again, he would have re- 
turned to her shrine—and this t acknow- 
ledged to herself that she had never heard of his 
doing. 

And so she lingered unheeding the incoming tide, 
which was rapidly and treacherously creeping up 
around the rocks till one could scarcely discern their 
outline from the watery sands, until she was roused 
by a huge breaker which burst half.over her and 
dashed the spray high into her face. . Then, aware 
of her danger, sho jumped to her feet, and turned to 
flee to the shore. 

But what had come over the night? A wind 
had sprung up; the sea was moaning sadly; the 
darkness had gathered deeply; a thick mist had 
draped both ocean and shore ; and she could scarcely 
discern a hand’s breadth before her. And the inrush- 
ing tide—how wildly and rapidly it was sweeping up 
over the reef where she stood. 

She understood her danger, but she dared not stir, 
for she knew not where to step, and there were 











eddying and deepening pools around the fuses of the 
r 


ocks. 

Was she to perish there, now life had swddenly 
become so dear to her? anda call for kim whom she 
had shunned and even doubted before rang out wildly 
and piercingly on the thick misty air. 

“ Carl, Carl, save me!” rose high above the surging 
waters. 

Minutes went by that seemed like ages; and then 
she felt the chill waves curling up higher around ‘her. 
Again she cried; but the wind, driving in from the 
sea, though it might have borne her cry far landward, 
carried no response back te her ears. She had taken 
her stand on the highest point of the rock; but now 
her foothold was growing slippery, for the tide came 
up stronger, until it washed over her ankles, then rose 
and rer and the white spray dashed cruelly against 
her face. 

“Carl, Carl! If you love me save me! Oh, 
must I drown here in sight of home?” again broke 
fearfully distinct on the air; and then her senses 
reeled. She heard not the loud cheery call—“ I am 
here! Courage, my Margaret !”—and knew not that 
she had slid from the wet slippery rock into her lover's 
rescuing arms, and that she owed her life to the vigi- 
lant affection she had invoked. 

When Carl Brent listened, next morning, 
Margaret’s expressions of gratitude, he did not fall 
to tell her how, often and again; during those last 
coldly painful months, he had sighed to be near 
her and ‘share her thoughts, as he had sighed that 
preceding gray twilight, when from afar he watched 
her walking down by the lonely shore, whence her cry 
of danger had come up to him in the misty darkness. 

But he did add, with a tender smile, “I am glad, 
Margaret, that it was in my power to save your 


you I loved you. And have I not fully expiated 
the faults ef the past? We are both older and wiser 
now. And the experiences of ten years have surely 
taught us that our hearts must no longer be divided.” 
B. R. 





Tue CEPHALONIA EARTHQUAKE.—The port of 
Argostoli has been quite destrofed. The full extent 
of the disasters in the interior of the island is not 
yet known, but it is certain that they are consider- 
able. A great number of villages are in ruins, and 
in of them have-been engulphed. The victims be- 
onging to those two villages are said to outnumber 
00 the town of Lixuri only more than 100 
bodies have been discovered up to this time, and the 
search is far from being finished. In the whole island 
50,000 persons, at least, are without home and with- 
out food. 
TREATY wiTH Mapacascar.—The trade with 
Madagascar is to be perfectly free, subject toa tariff 
of duties not exceeding 10 per cent. ; but munitions 
of war are to be imported by the Queen of Mada- 
gascar alone in her dominions, and timber and cows 
are forbidden by the laws of Madagascar to be ex- 
Rortes, British subjects may occupy houses in 
adagascar, and acquire property there; and if 
accused of crime are to be tried by the British con- 
sul, aided by an officer appointed by the Queen of 
Madagascar. British ships of war may freely enter 
the military ports of ascar, and provide them- 
selves with supplies but no subject of the Queen of 
ris to be permitted to embark on board 
any British ship without a Malagash passport. Bri- 
tish subjects in car are to have full liberty 
of trade. They are tobe allowed freely to exercise 
and teach the Christian religion. The Queen of 
Madagascar, from her friendship for her Britannic 
Majesty, promises to grant full religious liberty to 
all her subjects, and not to persecute or molest any 
subjects of on account of their embrac- 
ing or exercising the Christian religion ; but should’ 
any of her subjects professing Christianity be found 
guilty of any criminal offence, the action of the law 
of the land is not to be interfered with. The Queen 
of Madagascar engages to abolish trial by the ordeal 
of poison. - She engages to do all in her power to 
prevent traffic in slaves, and to prohibit her subjects 
from taking any share in such trade; and no persons 
from. beyond sea are to be landed, purchased, or sold 
as slaves in any part of Madagascar. British cruisers 
are to have the right of searching, even in the. 
waters of Madagascar. Malagash or Arab vessels 
suspected of being engaged in the slave trade, and 
if proved tobe so engaged, they and their crews 
may be dealt with by the British cruisers as engaged ' 
in a piratical undertaking. If there should be war 
between Great Britain and Madagascar, prisoners 
who may be taken are to be kept for pron trary and 
not on any account to be made slaves or put to death. 
The treaty binds the Queen of Madagascar to use all 





means in her power for the suppression of piracy, , 


precious life there, on the spot where I first told 
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and to allow British cruisers to enter the ports and 
rivers in order to capture vessels engaged in piracy, 
and to seize and reserve for the judgment of the 
proper authorities all persons offending against the 
two contracting powers in this respect. 





MISTAKE. 





Tue heavy brakes slowly revolved, and the 
gigantic iron horse came to a dignified pause beside 
the little Gothic building known as “ Millbrook” —a 
pretty edifice half hidden among leaning willows whose 
green boughs floated on the surface of the quiet 
stream rippling away towards the woods beyond. 

David Creswich had been watching for Millbrook 
Station during the last half-hour—it seemed as if the 
carriages had never moved so slowly, and yet the 
other passeagers might have borne witness that the 
train had thundered through the quiet country 
with lightning speed. But then David Oreswich 
was coming to visit his home after three months. of 
weary absence, and that made all the difference in 
the world. 

Millbrook looked very lovely in the orange light 
of the mellow sunset, with its white church spires 
rising up among the elms, and the blue wreaths of 
smoke circling above the woods, as David Creswich 
stood an instant on the platform drinking the clover- 
scented air into his lungs as one might quaff a 
draught of beaded champagne. 

“ Home again,” he murmured under his breath as 
he turned to walk up the shady country road into a 
region of lovely sylvan meadows, and orchards 
bending beneath their weight of emerald-green fruit. 
“ Well, it is like entering into another existence to 
breathe the fragrance of aweet-fern and new-mown 
hay, after three months spent among the dust and 
gas-pipes of the city. Don't I remember how I used 
to sigh after London, and fancy it was like some 
enchanted city such as I read of in the Arabian 
Nights? There’s nothing like stern experience for 
scattering such delusions to the four winds. That 
was ten years ago, and things wear a different 
aspect to my eyes now.” 

He sighed a little as he walked on, -unconsciously 
treading the silver daisies under his feet. 

David Creswich was tall and strongly built, with 
pleasant blue eyes and auburn hair that rippled into 
wavy curls over his frank, open forehead—a man 
whom you could scarcely look at without liking— 
who carried a letter of introduction in his very face. 
And as he strode along, passing through the alter- 
nate floods of sunset light and moving veils of sha- 
dow that lay along the velvet grass of the country 
lane, he smiled to himself without being aware of 
the smile. 

“Philippa will be glad to see me of course,” was 
the thought that floated uppérmost in his mind. 
“Dear little Philippa! I wonder if she has thought 
of me half as often as I have dreamed about her. I 
suppose she is leaning over the gate and expecting 
me now, for she must undoubtedly have heard the 
whistle. Will she be pleased with the little garnet 
ring I have bought her to wear in token of our en- 
gagement? I think she will like it, if only for my 
sake. If it were diamonds now, flashing like her 
own lovely eyes, instead of commonplace garnet! I 
can’t help wishing I were rich, to load my beauty 
with sparkling stones and shining silks. Never 
mind, Davy Creswich—you are only a junior clerk, 
but with patience and perseverance your time will 
yet come.” 

His face involuntarily brightened, the next mo- 
ment, a8 a turn in the fbad brought him within sight 
of a pretty, little white cottage, guarded by sentinel 
lines of crimson hollyhocks, with its old-fashioned 
windows all illumined by the glimmer of sunset, 
and its wealth of clematis, drooping in fragrant 
festoons around the pillars of the wide porch. 

Philippa May was standing at the gate—he saw 
that with one quick, instinctive glance; but she was 
not alone, and he rather fancied she was not watch- 
ing for him. 

There was not a prettier creature in all the village 
of Millbrook than this same little Philippa May. 
Slight, but perfectly moulded, with melting black 
eyes and shining, silky tresses of raven dark hair, 
there was a Spanish splendour in the type of her 
beauty. Her skin, soft and fine-grained as velvet, 
was of a rich olive tint, with crimson lights burning 
on either cheek; and the daintiest little dimple came 
and went, perpetually provoking, on her round chin, 
whenever the rosy lips broke into smiles. And as 
she stood there, with her pink muslin dress softly 
fluttering in the breeze, David Creswich, albeit not 


of a particularly romantic nature, could think of 
nothing on earth but a living, breathing flower 
—a blossom suddenly become instinct with hu- 
manity. 

The dashing young officer who was leaning 
on the fence-post beside her left avery different 
sort of impression on David Oreswich’s mind. He 
was very handsome certainly, with curly brown 
hair and bold dark eyes, and the gold epaulettes 
were undoubtedly very becoming to his Corsair 
style of beauty, but David conceived an instan- 
taneous dislike towards him, nevertheless. Perhaps 
it might have been the secret instinct of jealousy 
gnawing at his heart—men will be so unreason- 
able wherever the little blind god is concerned. 

Philippa looked up, half smiling and colouring at 
some whispered remark of her companion, as David 
Creswich approached. 

“ Philippa.” 

She raised her jetty eyebrows a little, and instead 
of putting up her red lips to give him the expected 
kiss of greeting, extended one little hand. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Creswich. Allow me to in- 
troduce Captain Danesford.” 

The two men looked vindictively at each other for 
an instant, and then bowed. 

“ Philippa,” whispered David, somewhat reproach- 
fully, while the captain played carelessly with his 
watch-chain, “did you not know I was coming to 
Millbrook to-night ?” 

“Of course I did,” responded Miss May, a little 
petulantly. 

“T would rather have met you here alone, my 
dearest.” 

“ Really,” said Philippa, drawing her little figure 
up rather haughtily, “‘I don’t recognize yeur right 
to dictate to me as to what society I shall choose, 
Mr. Creswich.” 

David looked pained, and a quick flush rose to 
his forehead. He hesitated a moment and then spoke 
again : 

“ Philippa, can I have a word with you?” 

“ A dozen if you like. Oaptain Danesford, will 
you go in and find that volume of poems we were 
talking of ? I will join you in half a minute.” 

The dashing young officer glanced from Miss 
May to Mr. Oreswich, as if he fully comprehended 
the existing state of affairs, and then shrugged his 
shoulders and sauntered away. 

“ Now, Mr. Oreswich,” said Philippa, giving her 
silky curls a defiant little toss. 

“Who is this Captain Danesford, Philippa?” 
asked David, gravely. 

“A particular friend of mine, sir, now spending 
a few days at the Millbrook Hotel.” 

“May I ask how you became acquainted with 
him?” 

“We met at a pic-nic, a month ago,” said Miss 
May, with the scarlet spots deepening on her cheek. 

“ Philippa,” hesitated Mr. Creswich, “he may be 
all that is desirable in an acquaintance.” 

“He is my friend, sir—and that is quite enough,” 
said Philippa, with spirit. 

“ Your friend, Philippa?—perhaps your lover?” 

“ Well—yes—a lover, then,” said Miss May, 
laughing and blushing, and stooping down to examine 
a half-blown rose-bud. 

* Philippa !” 

“ Well, Mr. Creswich.” 

“Have you forgotten the past? Have the pro- 
mises you made to me entirely passed from your 
memory ? You were to have been my wife, dearest!” 

“T was young and foolish, and—and I didn’t know 
my own mind, Mr. Creswich.” 

The blade of a two-edged sword could scarcely 
have been sharper than the pang that pierced 
David’s honest heart as the fickle beauty spoke those 
cruel words. He turned quietly away—men have 
done so even while the death-arrow was quivering 
in their vitals. 

“Then you are weary of our engagement, 
Philippa—you have ceased to love me. Be it so—I 
release you.” 

He walked away, down the daisy-spangled lane, 
his head drooping on his breast. It had been a cruel 
blow—a cruel one—and David Creswich felt as if 
the light and pleasure had died out of his life, 
eternally, just as the sunset glory had vanished away 
from the blue mountain-tops that encircled little 
Millbrook in their midst. 

As he came where the rustic bridge spanned a 
stream he paused and took a tiny box from his breast- 
pocket. 

“T have no farther use for the toy now,” he 
murmured as he took a glittering little gem from its 
cotton-weel rest. The gext moment the garnet 











gleamed red among the whirling currents, like a drop 
of blood, and was gone. 

And David Creswich knew that the first chapter 
of his life was ended, and ‘* Finis” written after it. 

Meanwhile little Philippa May went slowly back 
into the twilight parlour where Captain Danesford 
was dreamily looking out of the window. He gazed 
questioningly at her. 

“What has become of our diamond in the 
rough ?” 

“T have sent him away!” said Philippa, de- 
cidedly. 

The captain opened his eyes and gave his mous- 
tache a jaunty twist. 

“Dare I hope that my society has been preferred 
to his ?” 

Philippa did not answer; she only raised her 
eyes shyly to the captain’s face. Ho pressed her 
hand in a Corsair sort of way that set her little heart 
fluttering like a dove in its cage. 

“My Philippa! it shall be my life’s study to de- 
serve the preference !” 

How Philippa mused over the words when she 
was alone in her chamber that night. David Creswich 
never made such sentimental speeches, nor infused 
such sweet mystery into his meaning! But, then, 
David was only a junior clerk, and the captain was a 
full-Hedged hero! 

So the days and weeks went by, and Philippa 
dwelt in a sort of enchanted dream, where moon- 
light and roses and honeyed words wove a glamour 
round her heart—poor, pretty little Philippa! 

* * . * 


** You’re sure the captain has gone out, Bridget ?” 

“ Sartin, Miss May.” And says he, ‘I'll not be 
back afore night.’ ” 

“T only want one of his slippers, for a pattern to 
have the others made up. Bridget—surely there 
could be no harmin my going up after it?” 

“No harm in life, Miss May; sure it’s meself 
would do the same thing. It’s No. 9, Miss May, to 
the left when you get upstairs:” 

So Philippa tripped along, blushing as she went, 
and feeling as if she were about to do something 
very dreadful. As she came up she perceived that 
the door of No. 9 was ajar, but it never occurred to 
her that there was anything unusual or peculiar in 
the circumstance, so she gave it a gentle push and 
went in. 

As she did so a lady rose from the open window, 
and stood confronting her—a tall, large person, with 
blonde hair, very light blue eyes, and a disagreeably 
compressed mouth. She was dressed in gray alpaca, 
with a travelling-cape, and her bonnet lay on the 
table beside her. 

The two women—as different in feature, style and 
expression as two women could well be—stood re- 
garding each other an instant in amazed silence. 
Philippa May was the first to speak. 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am ; I was not aware that 
there was anyone in the room. I thought it was 
Captain Danesford’s apartment.” 

“Tt is Captain Danesford’s apartment,” said the 
lady, hurriedly, with a faint red stain on her cheeks. 
“Perhaps you can tell me where Captain Danesford 
is? Tho landlady has gone to make inquiries for 
me. You see I have but just arrived ; but she keeps 
me waiting in a most unwarrantable manner.” 

“T am quite ignorant of his whereabouts, madam,” 
said Philippa, a little nettled at the lady’s imperious 
voice and manner. 

“Perhaps you do not know who I am,” said the 
lady, advancing. “T am Captain Danesford’s 
wife !”” 

Philippa looked at her, pale and breathless. Cap- 
tain Danesford’s wife—the wife of the man who, 
scarcely a week ago, had plighted his troth to Her! 
The wall seemed to rock around her—a cataract 
seemed surging in her ears ; but Philippa had too much 
self-respect to give way to her feelings and swoon, 
as most damsels in her situation would have done. 

“Has he been long in this village?” asked the 
lady, eagerly. 

“ About two months.” 

“The villain!” said Mrs. Danesford, setting her 
white teeth close together. ‘And I have been 
searching for him all this time; but he shall not 
slip away from me again, I promise him.” 

She had spoken as if to herself, and as she looked 
up and caught Philippa’s dilated eyes she gave a 
little start. 

“Young lady, I have spoken unadvisedly, but 
nevertheless I have spoken only the truth. You 
may have met Captain Danesford ?” 

“T have met him.” 








“Then you have probably met the most accom- 
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plished scoundrel—a man who has trodden my heart 
under his feet as if it were a broken toy ; but he 
shall not escape me again. Good-day!” 
She waved her hand in a tragedy-queen sort of 
manner, and Philippa left the room, walking slowly 
like one who had received a mortal wound. Poor 
little Philippa! Even in the midst of her own morti- 
fication, and despair, and anger, she could not help 
feeling pity for the pale blonde who sat by the win- 
dow still—watching for the coming footsteps of her 
false husband. 
“She is more wretched than Iam! Heaven help 
us both!” broke in half-murmured accents from 
Philippa’s pale lips. 
ell grad Captain Danesford and his wife had 
left Millbrook, no one knew in what direction. The 
brief delusive dream was over at last. 
A month afterwards Philippa May, walking down 
the village street, met Alice Creswich, David’s blue- 
eyed sister. 
“A letter, Philie, a letter!” said Alice, waving 
the missive high im the air. Philippa’s cheeks crim- 
soned, as if Alice could see, thrust down in her little 
pocket, the humble, pleading epistle she had just 
written to David. 
“Ts it from Dav—your brother?” 
“Yes, and what do you think, Philippa? He is 
going to be married.” 
“Going to be married ?” 
“To one of the partmer’s daughters. Isn't that 
nice? And he is so happy, dear old David. Oh, 
Philippa, I am perfectly delighted !” 
Alice Creswich passed on to impart her good tid- 
ings to the next comer, and Philippa May went home 
and:burned her letter with hot cheeks and tearless 
eyes. 
"Datil this moment she had never known how dearly 
she had loved David Oreswich. 
“Oh,” she sobbed to herself in the silence of the 
lonely room, “if I could only live the last three 
months over again—if I could only win David's true 
heart back !” 
Vain, vain was her heart’s anguished cry. Philippa 
May had with her own hands poured out the bitter 








away, enjoined on the second not to do likewise. 


great deal,” said the lady, “but soldiers about the 
kitchen I won’t endure.” After a week or eight 
days the lady came one morning into the kitchen, 
opened a cupboard, and discovered a youthful mili- 
tary character. “Oh, ma’am!” cried the girl, 
frightened, “I give you my word I never saw that 
soldier before in my life—he must have been one of 
the old ones left over by the other girl.” 


DISPATCHING THE MAILS. 

“ Now, girls,” said Mrs. Partington the other day 
to her nieces, “you must get husbands as soon as 
possible, or they will be murdered.” 

“ Why so, aunt?” 

“Why, I see by the papers that we’ve got almost 
fifteen thousand post-offiees, and nearly all on ’em 
dispatches a mail every day. The Lord have mercy 
on us poor widows.” And the old lady stepped 
quietly to me looking-glass to put on her new cap. 

A Bon-Mor ry Court.—Two barristers were 
using very warm words towards eachether. “Don’t 
be d,” said a looker-on; “they are like a pair 
of scissors, neither blade cuts the other, but it is 
dangerous work for anyone that gets between.” 


Love is as necessary to a woman’s heart asa 
fashionable bonnet toher head. Indeed, we think, 
rather more so, for nothing less than a large measure 
of love will content her, whereas the recent fashion 
has shown that she can be satisfied with a very little 
bonnet. 
A RovGH individual whose knowledge of classical 
lore was not quite complete had been sick, and on 
recovering was told by the doctor that he might take 
a little animal food. “No, sir,” said he, “I took 
ow erat ony enough, but hang me if I can your 

ny and oats.” 

A MeLancuory SproTaciz.—When a young man 
is seen wandering through the streets of a strange 
city, alone in the crowds, solitary in the multitudes, 
meeting no extended hand, no smile of welcome, des- 
titute of money and friends, and—with corns and tight 


boots on his feet. 
hat wee 


- A Goop Spyenass.—An Irishman was 


She promised that she wouldn’t.. “I can endure a 


tion. “Now then, my lads, what is it?” said he. 
“Oh, that’s a good ‘un,” replied one of the boys, 
“after we've come all this way.” “But what are 
you waiting for?” said the historian, astonished at 
the lad's familiarity. “Waiting for! why, ain’t you 
going to sing, guv’ner ?” 

A Fact.—A lady and gentleman who have recently 
become résidents at Bath, and who, wishing to make 
themselves acquainted with some of its noted locali- 
ties of bygone years, were, a few days since, near 
the Abbey tery at Ly be. They inquired in 
vain of several whom they met for “Pope's Walk.” 
One labouring man, however, more intelligent than 
the others, told them: “This (pointing to the 
Catholic cemetery) be the burying-ground for the 
Roman Catholics, and if the Pope do walk anywhere 
in these parts I suppose it be here.” 

ILL-BRED.—We have it on good authority that the 
ringleaders in the late bread riots at Deptford were 
regular loafers.— Fun. 

Natural History.—A correspondent notices the 
letters in the papers referring to the lengthening 
hours of light, and the arrival of the swallow, as 
——— of spring. He says that he saw a very 
ong Day and Martin in Holborn in the very depth of 
winter.—Fun. 

A PuLatep ArticLz.—The War in the Plate is by 
no means so small an ir as our old friend the 
Storm in the Teapot. It was announced in the 
House of Commons the other night that neither of 
the belligerents had asked for mediation. It is-evi- 
de: a case of war to the knife—in which, under 
the circumstances, the fork ought to be included. 





One would too, that ties in the Plate 
would give employment to the but it is to be 
hoped vd tan pouttton ag ing character, will 
not be placed in a pesition injurious to the rest of the 


service—which, as a dinner service, naturally ¢ ts 
to get its desserts.—Fun. al 


AN INDUBITABLE DON. 


In @ late report of proceedings in the Court.of 
— there appeared a case headed as 
Ows: 


“In az B.F.J.R.F. S. W.G De Martano.” 


“tier of the excellence of a telescope. “ Do see The name to which the foregoing initials are 

oP, and she knew that she must drain it to the epock on the edge of the hill yonder? That now i fixed is that of a Spanish ; “but,” ob. 

egs. f . | myo ig, though hardly to be seen, when I | served a “although he is a foreigne 
And thus it happened that the prettiest girl in look at him’ with my gGasek tituge te bbacie at ae ehrteng ten is @ place in which lite = 
Millbreok became an old maid. A.B. | I conld plainly hear him grunt.” world must be sorry to see a man of letters. Hight 
Consouine.—For the benefit of those who did not | letters, standing for so many Christiannames! The 
notice the eclipse it may be stated that there will be | bearer of them must have had liberal godfathers and 

FACETIA, a total eclipse of the sun in the year 1900, but one s 





Hovers are ron up in a few weeks by landlords 
and run down by tenants ever after. 

Lapy MontaGuz said: “ My health is like old lace. 
I patch it in one place and it breaks out in another.” 

An exchange, recording the fall of a person into 
the river, says: “It is a wonder he escaped with his 
life.” Prentice says: “Wouldn't it have been a 
etill greater wonder if he had escaped without it?” 

“Do you like fish-balls, Mr. Wiggins?” Mr. 
‘Wiggins, hesitatingly, “I really don’t know, Miss 

inson ; I never recollect attending one.” 

On the edge of asmall river in the county of 
Cavan, Ireland, there is a stone with the following 
inscription:—*“ N.B. When this stone is out of 
sight it is net safe to ford the river.” 

“You here, Jones? How the dickens did you 
find your way out ?” “ Find my way out / What do 

ou mean?” “ Why, the last I saw of you, you were 
st in slumber.” “ Ah, well, I rode out on a night- 
mare!” 
SCENE.—A STUDIO. 

Gent (to artist): “Why, Frank, what are you 
doing in that toggery ?” 

Frank (Costume artistique): “My dear boy, you 
don’t know how my pictures take since I have made 
@ fool of myself by dressing 4 la Ture.” - 

Carnivorovs.—A schoolmaster “ boarding round,” 
recently received a note from a matron that she 
“ would eat him, but could not sleep him.” He will 
be careful nét to venture within her reach. 

ADVANTAGE OF THE NeEEDLE-GuN.—In time of 
peace the soldier has only to fire away at his torn 
clothes and they become whole again. An improve- 
ment on the sewing nm e. 

Ovrponzs.—" One might have heard a pin fall” is 
® proverbial expression of silence; but it has been 
eclipsed by the French phrase: “Ycx might have 
heard the unfolding of a lady’s cambrie handker- 
chief.” 

Mars mn aN “opp” Posrrron.—A lady was re- 
cently obliged to dismiss her nurse on account of an 
excess of private soldiers toe often repeated. After 


choosing as a successor to this criminal a very pretty 
girl, the lady, expleining why the first was sent 


must preceed to Egypt to get a sight of it. Doubt- 
less an easy affair in those days, a matter of a few 
hours. 


A Crepir To THe Country.—A Canadian 
paper states that there is a family in Trafalgar, near 
Tilton, “raised on clay land,” of a length and breadth 
that the province may be challenged to beat. There 
are six boys, all over six feet high, weighing re- 
spectively 219, 220, 224, 220, 217, and 169 lb., making 
an aggregate weight of 1,300 lb.,or an average 
weight of about 154 stone. 

Rippiz Mg Tx1s.—“ Sambo, can you tell me in 
what building people are most like to take. cold ?” 
“ Why, no; me strange in de town, and can’t tell dat.” 
“Well, I will tell you—it is de bank.” “ How is 
dat?” .“Because dere are so many drafts in it.” 
“Dat is good; but can you tell me, sah, what make 
dere be so many drafts in it?” “No.” “Because 
so many go dere to raise de wind. Yah, yah, yah.” 
TE way to e money on the turf is to take a 
spade, put it i a donkey-cart, and drive the 
donkey to the nearest common. Dig upa patch, say 
ten feet square; take it home and hang it up topsy- 
turvy. When dry sell it for what it will fetch. This 
is an infallible method of making money on the 
turf, and, what’s more, it’s something out of the 
common. 

Yanxer EntsrPrize.—Talk about English spe- 
culators all in a hurry jumping into fortunes ; they 
are nothing to your American, they do the thing in 
style. Here’s a Yankee speculator—according to 
the papers sent by last mail—spends all his money 
in building an opera-house, fails over it, and is next 
door to bankrupt. Nothing daufited, he sets it up as 
a lottery prize, and sells 210,0002. of tickets ; a miller 
wins and sells the opera-house back.to him for 
40,0002, and thus the Yankee speculator makes a 
clear profit of 140,0002. Are we anything compared 
to this ? 

Hz wuo Sane “Tue Lays or Anctent Rome.”— 
Lord Macaulay, passing one day through the Seven 
Dials, bought a handful of ballads from some street- 
singers who were bawling out their contents toa 
gaping audience. ing en his way home, he 
was astonished to find himself followed by halfa 


A Lazortovs Post.—The new First Lord’ will 
find plenty to do at the Admiralty. There is a long 
list of Agenda and Corrigende.— Punch, 

INFORMATION.—It may not be generally known 
that it ig the peculiar and lucrative function of the 
Board of Green Cloth to grant licences for billiards. 
Cocknzy HopseRvVATIon.—Cockneys are not the 
only people who drop or exasperate the “H's.” It is 
done by common people in the provinces, and you 
may laugh at them for it. The deduction therefore 
is that @ peasant, with an “h,” is fair game.— 


Vary Na?uRAL.—The authorities at Cambridge 
have issued an edict pronouncing sentence of rusti- . 
cation or expulsion against any person in statu pupil- 
lari, riding in, or otherwise promoting a ‘steeple- 
chace. This is only what might be expected. 
“ > ing” is a pursuit reserved for gowns- 
men n6t in statu pupillari. who have taken 
orders.— Punch. 
Tue E.zcrrrc Mzpat.—The Ameriean Parlia- 
ment has passed a resolution of thanks te Mr. Cyrus 
Field for having made the ®lectric Telegraph be- 
tween England and the United States, and has 
ordered a gold medal to be struck in honour of Mr. 
Field’s si ed feat. This is quite right. 
“‘ Alone Field did it.” We are not quite sure whether 
he let the water into the space called the Aflantic 
p> mene but ores that he 1 poner electricity, and 
egraphy, and after years of soli experiments 
perfected the cable which Rete He carried it 
in his own one-horse gig from Greenwich to Ireland, 
and having previously constructed the machinery 
for paying it out, launchéd the Great Eastern by his 
unaided ¢ lifted the rope on board, and con- 
signed it te the deep with his own hands. Mr. 
Field tied on the Newfoundland end with great 
neatness, and then ran with the i and 
never sat down, nor even combed his: whiskers, until 
he had dispatched the first message. Therefore, the 
medal is his, and thereverse also. But in concession 
to the ignorant prejudices of the world might not 
just the most modest space, say the rim, bear in 





faint letters the names of Gisborne, Glass, Hiliot, 











score of urchins, their faces beaming with expecta- 


Anderson, Oanning, and one or two more, whostood 
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by, with their hands in their pockets, and saw the 
smart Oyrus perform the Herculean task? Any- 
how we do give the ground on which this end of 
the cable rests. But we would not press the re- 
quest if it would hurt American feelings.—Punch. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Lzap-Porson1ne.—M. Marmise points out a novel 
source of lead-poisoning, viz., the painted woodwor 
obtained from the demolition of old houses, and 
which being used for fuel, gives off smoke charged 
with lead, that may be disseminated and taken in 
with the breath. According to the Lancet, five out 
ef ten dealers in old panelli in the city of Bor- 
deaux have suffered more or less from lead-colic, 
and in some instances the metal has been found de- 

in the chimneys of those fireplaces in which 
eld. woodwork has been burnt. —_- 

THE BEST WAY TO MAK COPrEE. 

Coffee may be din three different manners, 
either by filtration, infusion, er by decoction. 
Infusion, according to Liebig, often faces, though 
not always the case, goed coffee. the opera- 
tion is badly performed, viz., when the boiling water 
is poured slowly upon the powdered coffee, the drops 
become impregnated with a large quantity of air, 
oxygen having by this sufficient time to dilute the 
aromatic qualities, and even destroy them entirely. 
It is therefore necessary in such a case to make use 
of an air-tight vessel. ~: ’ 

By filtration the water dissolves but 7 to 10 per 
cent. of matter instead of 20 to 21 percent. of the 
berry, and the loss consequently rises from 10 to 18 
per cent, The filtration is produced by boiling water 
and throwing into it coffee which has been ground, 
immediately removing the vessel containing it from 
the fire and allowing it to settle for five or six 
minutes. This method gives a light-coloured but 
very aromatic coffee. : " 

i y used in the 


East. It produces, according to Liebig, an exquisite 

beverage. The pulverized coffee is thrown into cold 

‘water, and the whole be agar, the fire until it 
which fi 


‘begins to boil. The eats at the top is 
then drunk with the liquid. 
Many persons would not like to see their 


pe ny with the brown deposit of the powdered 
3 we, therefore, prefer the following method, 
which is at the same time an infusion and a decoc- 


tion: 

Take the same proportion of coffee and water as 
you are accustomed to use, and which depends en- 
tirely upon the taste of the consumer, but 15 grams. 
ef coffee will produce two cups of moderate 
strength. The berries ought to be ground just be- 
fore being used. Divide the powdered coffee into 
two parts, then throw about three parts of it 
into cold water, and let it boil forytem minutes ; then 
throw in the small remaining quantity and raise it 
immediately from the fire, cover it and allow it to 
settle for about fiftecn minutes, when it will came 4 
for use. The liquid may be quickly strained throug 
muslin, if the small agro f of powder floating at 
the top is objected to. ee thus prepared onght 
te be of a bright brown colour, but not black. It is 
ralways thick, like chocolate, when mixed with water. 
The thickness of the liquid does not proceed from the 
small quantity that floats at the top, but from a fatty 
‘matter analogous to butter, of which powdered coffee 
‘contains about 12 per cent. of its weight. This is 
the best method for good aromatic coffee. 
t entalists sometimes do not succeed, but they 
may be certain that they will not fail in proving the 
‘truth of Baron Liebig’s assertions. 

Paxarrin oils will be injurious to brass bearings 
and journals if they contain sulphur or its compounds 
laa a result of the refining process. Dr. Vohl points 
rout a way to deteet these elements. He digested 
‘the oil for some hours at a gentle heat with a small 
‘piece of potassium, and adding water, tested the 
‘aqueous solution with ni eof sodium. The 
“result was a deep purple solution, showing the pre- 
‘gence of a considerable amount of sulphur. H 
\fluoric acid as a bleaching agent has been found by 
Dr. Vohl in the oil, and is very objectionable for 
lubrication, as it quickly attacks metals ; and not less 
‘eo for burning, as it forms a highly irritating vapour 
which causes inflammation ie eyes, destroys 
eolours, and acts on glass. pili, 

——S 


Sm @orce Suantr.—This and vene— 


is respected 
frable x expired at his house, No. 91, Great 
‘Portland Street. He would have entered his 91st 
‘year in May next, having been born in 1776. As 
composer and organist to the Chapel 
dames’s, he directed the music at 

adiicg William and Queen Adelaide-al 


Royal, 8t., 
eoronations of 
of her Most 


-directed the famous City Concerts in 1818, founded 


| pool, and Manchester. In 1836 he introduced, for 


Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, but his musical 
career may be dated from his presence as @ boy at 
the Handelian Commemoration in Westminster Ab- 
bey in 1784. Sir George was conductor of the 
Musical Festival in the Abbey in 1834. He was one of 
the founders of the Philharmonic Society in 1813, and 


by Mr. Heath, Governor of the Bank 
of England. Sir Smart was conductor of the 
musical festivals in Norwich, York, Derby, Liver- 


the first time in this country, Mendelssohn’s oratorio 
“ St. Paul,” at Liverpool. In the same year he gon- 
ducted the famed Manchester festival, at which three 
entire streets were covered over and connected for 
the concluding fancy ball, at which 7,000 ons 
were present. It was at this meeting that Malibran 
died. From 1813 up to the period of their extinction 
by the Sacred Harmenic Society, Sir George Smart 
directed the Lenten oratorios both at Covent Garden 
and Lane Theatres. He was director of the 
music at Covent Garden Theatre under the manage- 
ment of Charles Kemble, and it was Sir George who 
engaged Weber to compose “Qberon” for that 
t. 


establishmen 
nee 
“FOR WHAT DO WE LIVE” 


For what d’we live each passing day, 
While hours fleet by so soon ? 

To thoughtless wend our childish way, 
Thro’ sweets of youthful bloom. 

Then onward step through manhood years 
Oft marr’d by care’s dull shade ; 

To falter with deep hoary hairs, 

And lay down in the grave. 

For what d’we live each passing day, 

A a bes “ His pee re 
nd heaps His treasur’ t display 

ee On man of ambitious ool? 

0 sow and reap—despair and weep, 

° While _— mall al @ mows down 
he great 8 to sleep 
"Neath his pale humbling crown. 

For what d’we live each passing day ? 
The miserly man will sigh ;— 

To gloat o’er the gleams of yellowy ray, 
That ne’er can satisfy. 

To bodily starve while feasts his soul 
O’er his ill-gotten store ; 

And foolishly end his labour and toil 
To serve another's lore. 


For what. d’we live each passing day, 
As swift-wing’d hours speed by, 
The high and low, the grave and gay, 
E’en all beneath the sky ? 
To labour on, each while he’s here 
The toh ranch in his h 
e or t ere 
Must labour daily on. 4 


How should we live, while time’s ours still ? 
Our plan, our wisest rule, 
Should be to please th’ Creator’s will, 
His goodness loud extol. 
Dissatisfaction ne’er should claim 
A place in manly heart ; 
Each in his station well should aim 
To play his earthly part. 
Gro. ©. Swarw. ? 








GEMS. 


To be dexterousin danger is a virtue, but to court 
danger is a weakness, 

A MAN’s true prosperity often be when he is 
said to be ruined, and his ruin when he is said to be 
prospering 


Tue influence which woman exerts is silent and 
still, felt rather than seen, not chaining the hands, 
but restraining our actions by gliding inte the heart, 

Never lay a stumbling-block in the way of a man 
who is trying to advanee himself in the world 
honestly and uprightly, for he is likely to walk over 
it and laugh at you afterwards. 

Avorp vulgar, common-place, or slang phrases, 
Buch as, “by jinks,” “first rate,” “I'll bet,” &. 
Betting is not merely vulgar, but sinful—a species 
of gambling. Gentlemen never bet. 

Tus Brow or Beavuty.—Beneath the brow of 
beauty there lies & charm which our hearts alono 
desery. A beaming spirit whence shineth, rays 
fhat tell us of things divine. Common observers 
may, perchance, admire the glowing «glances that 
spantde and play on the face of love, like sunbeams 
on the\gentle rippling stream; but give to me the 
beam th:w shines most brightly with rays sublime— 


life of pure and virtuous love. Deep is the fount 
whence such bliss arises, with beams of light 
that pierce the deepest gloom. Such bliss alone 
springs forth from love divine, and gives its radiance 
unto beauty’s brow. 








STATISTICS. 

Tue returns for 1866 show that in this year 
46,389 vessels, of 13,275,893 tons, entered our ports 
with cargoes, coming from foreign countries and the 
colonies—an increase of 1879 vessels and of 
1,111,640 tons over the entries inwards in the pre- 
ceding year. 
Tue London. and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany has 1,319 miles open, and carries 20,000,000 
passengers a year, while the South-Eastern on 330 
miles carries 17,000,000 passengers, the Brighton on 
300 miles carries 16,700,000, the Great Northern on 
400 miles carries 5,500,000, the Great Eastern on 700 
miles carries 13,400,000 passengers, and the South- 
Western on 503 miles carries 10,000,000 passengers. 

In 1866 censuses were taken in Great. Britain and 
France, and the reports shew the following popula- 
tion of the principal cities:—London, 3,037,991 ; 
Paris, 1,825,274; Liverpool, 484,337; Glasgow, 
432,265 ; Manchester, 858,855 ; Birmingham, 335,798 - 
Lyons, 823,954; Dublin, 318,437; Marseilles, 
300,181; Leeds, 228,187; Sheffield, 218,257; Bor- 
deaux, 194,241; Edinburgh, 175,128; Bristol, 
163,680; Lille, 154,779; Toulonse, 126,986; New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 122,277; Salford, 112,904; Nantes, 
111,956 ; Hull, 105,233; and Rouen, 100,671. New 
York and Philadelphia have each a much greater 
mong than any of these cities after London and 

aris. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Txe Wimbledon rifle meeting commences on Mon- 
day, the 8th of July. 

A TURTLE was recently captured off the Lizard 
Point by the Penzance dching. boats. It weighed 
over 2 cwt. 

Tre number of barrels of mackerel inspected in 
the State of Maine in 1866 was 40,608, showing a 
falling off from the previous year of about 8,000 
barrels. 

A Great Litttz Man.—The religious community 
of London is promised a novelty in the shape of “ the 
smallest Methodist preacher in the world.” The 
reverend gentleman is abeut-an inch taller than 
General Tom Thumb. Though a little man, he is 
said to be “ a gre-a-a-t preacher.” 

Tue DeErEeNces or THE THAMES.——The Thames 
is defenceless st the attack of an ironclad ship. 
It is proposed, therefore, to include in the estimates 
of the present session an item for remodelling the 
old batteries of Tilbury Fort, opposite Gravesend, 
and New Tavern Fort, just below the town. 

A RuMOUR prevails that in consequence of the 
eprgseraies rices which the butchers of Paris speak 
of charging for their meat, during the Exhibition, 
the Municipal Council intends, if that course be per- 
sisted in, to have similar shops opened in various 
parts of the capital with moderate prices. 

THERE are eighty generals in the army over 
seventy-two years of age, and three, bedridden, over 
eighty-five years of age. This longevity is not 
caused by the rewards or good pay of Her Majesty's 
Army. The comparison of the Army with the Civil 
Service is @ sorry affair for so wealthy a nation as 
England. 

Te Great Eastern has had from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty tons’ weight of mussels and 
other marine matter removed from her below- 
water surface the coating of sulphate of copper in- 
tended to prevent this deposit was also removed ; the 
red-lead had ed her plates, but where this 
material had been chafed away corrosion had set in 
and the plates and rivets had to be replaced. 

Gun-coTton v. GuNPowbER.—Experiments have 
been made in a Yorkshire coal-mine to test the value 
of gun-cotton as a blasting agent instead of gun- 
powder. Besides the superiority in er of gun- 
cotton over the latter substance, it possesses the 
valuable property of- emitting no flame, thus rendering 
it available where gunpowder could not be used-with 
safety. 

Tus MounTAINS OF THE Moon.—A volcano in 
the moon is said to be in active eruption. Thecrater 
called Linne has been lately observed to be obscured, 
and it is said that the same darkness was observed 
on this spot in 1788. The impression is that an erup- 
tion is going on, butifso must not the moon heve 
an atmosphere? Could combustion take place with- 





that sprirtg Whence we drink in the light and 





out oxygen ? 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hevzx.—We will readily read, and promptly give an opinion 
s to the merits of any story submitted to 

Wruuam and ALrsep. William” to 6 ft 8 in, and 
“ Alfred” 5 ft 7 in.; both good looking. 

J. Hopsox.—The term movement in clock or watch-making 
is applied only to the wheel-work. 

A.tce Maupe, twenty-one, rather tall, fair, light blue eyes, 
light hair, and a ‘al disposition. 

Anniz.—The best way for clearing the veice is to take 
one or two fresh-laid eggs, only just set. 

Asnrsz J.J., nineteen, rather tall, dark hair and eyes, and 
with an income of 300i. a year. 

Lavra.—Emir is an Eastern term bestowed upon the real 
ae, supposed descendants of Mahomet and his daughter 

Gsorce A., twenty-one, medium height, black curly hair 
and moustache, good tempered, can sing and dance, and is 
@ good tradesman. 

0. 8. O., a widower, with two children, both girls, would 
like to meet with # kind mother to his children, and wife to 
himself; he is in business. 

Axx D.—Why desire to “cure ared complexion?” Itisa 
sign of bealth i a yo woman, without indeed it arises 
from indigestion, in w case you should at once consult a 


man. 

Katz —To obtain the srention of a stewardess you should 
apply, giving t ter and qualifications, 
to any firm of “ eteuen” The mere fact, however, of 
your being a dressmaker we do not think would help you. 

Ross and Kars. “ Rose " is fair, blue eyes, and good loek- 
ing. “Kate” is rather tall, dark hair and eyes, and good 
looking. Respondents must be tall, resp e, and b 
twenty and twenty-one. 

Orrvs.—You are perfectly correct. Should the Prince of 
Wales die before Ae became king Ais eldest son, Prince Victor 
of Wales, would be heir to the throne. The second son of 
H.B.H. is Prince George of Wales. 

Jo and Cuaagurs. “Jim,” twenty-four, 5 ft. 1 in, hazel 
eyes, and dark brown hair. “Charlie” is of the same 
stamp. Respondents must be good looking, , and 
with small fortunes. 

Maocp B. B., sixteen, medium height, fair, light hair, blue 
eyes, very fond of music and si , and with a small in- 
come. Respondent must be seventeen or eighteen, rather 
tall, dark hair and eyes ; a tradesman preferred. 

Epwix.—The idea of a debating society for children under 
twelve years of age is absurd, for when a boy or 1 has 
gone through their usualstudies and lessons for the day they 
require some out-door play and exercise. 

A. B. P. O. is desirous of marrying, but candidly confesses 
that he requires a wife with somemoney. He is twenty-six, 
5 tt 9 in, fair, with light whiskers and moustache, of culti- 
vated tastes, and fond of home and children. 

A.icz.—A good ointment for chilblainas may be made by 
taking two drachms of calomel and camphor, eight drachma 
of spermaceti ointment, four drachms of oil of turpenti 
mix well together. Apply by gentle friction two or three 
times daily. 

Donatp.—You ask whence the saying “The horns of a 
dilemma" originated. Dilemma is a pure Greek word; 
Jemma means anything taken for granted, from the verb 
Zambano (to take). Di-lemma is a double lemma, @ two- 
edged sword which strikes either way. 

Erriz Deaxs.—1l. To obtain a copy of the engraving of the 
“ Trial of Effie Deans" you should apply to a printseller or 
publisher—say the Messrs. Colnaghi, in Pall Mall. 2. The 
price would depend upon the date of the copy, or the quan- 
tity in the market. 

Lorry, Crara, and Locr. “Lotty,” eighteen, medium 
height, blue eyes, fair, fond of music, good disposition, and 
domesticated. ‘“Olara,” seventeen, medium height, hazel 
eyes, golden hair, good looking, and domesticated. ‘* Lucy,” 
sixteen, dark eyes, chestnut hair, and domesticated. 

W. Sroxz.—Residing in Westminster, you will find no 
diffi in obtaining a photograph of the Lord Justice 
Cairns, and that too ate trifling cost. You may see them 
exposed for sale in the shop windows in the Strand, near 
Charing Cross. 

Eva and Auice wish to correspond with two respectable 
young men. “Eva,” twenty-one, 5 ft. 3 in, has brown curly 
hair, and dark blue eyes. espondent must be dark, brown 
eyes, and slight moustache. “Alice” is eighteen, 5 ft 2in, 
fair, and blue eyes; a dark gentleman preferred. 

Oxanzissa.—The friend to whom you refer must be too vain 
and selfish to comprehend the feelings of others; selfishness 
corrodes, blights, and withers the handsomest woman; it 

driewup all those genial, kindly instincts of nature, which 
keep the heart, mind, and body fresh and ever youthful A 
selfish woman has no source of happiness in herself ,neither 
can she feel any enjoyment in the pleasures of those around 
her. The unselfish woman fares far differently; her good- 
ness of heart, being ever vigorous and active, sends reju- 

















venating electric currents through her nature, which keep 
her heart and mind bet no young, and these prod on the 
physical system defend it against the ravages of time. 
MACDONALD. —The difficulty of getting water colours to 
“take” to albumenized prints is well known; the simplest, 
most effective, and most economical means of overcoming 
the difficulty is the following: —Pre to 
colour breathe freely over the picture, an 
flow with facility. By the same means difficulty o! 
experienced of writing on parchment is entirely overcome. 
A Two Years’ Reaper.—1, ee 
do better than use bea! 


to select a 
ly if the quantity 
the best situation, 


Wrim.—A 
looking, and w 
houseman in one of the largest establishments in 
for seven years, should pay ny eee ngy: much difficul! 
pes ee heen bs wren hy employer be might fai 
uction from his.present or yer od 
spply to aay Londoa frm with flr hopes of acces 
to advertize in one of the London aay nee papers 
maating dhe wonney fen tee 
Jrssiz B,—1. The almanacs you name, as astrological 
<. ane ina nstrology eT oo is, 
no b you name is, or was 
cently in existence, but we are certain! Ave aware that hel 
holds consultations, and most he could not tell 
you how te win the affections of a man. Young 
women who succeed best in this oom ose who do do not 
hose physically and mentally, rende 


CHILD AND MAN. 


children wandered forth in May, 
To cull the lilies blowing; 
But Willie pouted—he would stay, 
So many girls were going. 
And then he with laugh of joy, 
Like voice of f waters, 
“Mamma, I'm glad tw bought a boy, 
Why will some f: Aenea tra iJ 
“T'm gled I've not to wear s ‘cloud,’ 


And such a dress as Anna's 
She scolds me when T'm rude and loud, 
And says I've horrid manners. 

But time brings change as on it whirls, 
And Willie, silly-pa 

Could wish there were a hundred girls, 
Where only one’s created. 

‘Tis said a bridal’s very near— 

I hear 'tis pretty Anna's; 

She's not afraid of Will, 'tis clear, 
For all his ho: manners. 


This afternoon the wedding gay 

Will pen, say the naewing; 
And Willie goes to church to-day, 
Because a girl is going. G. HO. 

Carut.—1l. No composer can legally use your without 
your permission, it being your copyright; wm © rest it de- 
pends upon the pny as ae between you. 2. Thereare no 
general terms ; depends upon merit and reputation. A 
certain great living poet was paid, not long since, 2 ao 
@ line for some verses; upon the or hand, tho’ 

are written for the honour of having Fan ern at 

and no small honour either. The publisher of your song 


should offer you some 
Zirra and Karuarme. “ Zitta,” eighteen, 8 dark 
bale ent eo, eee Pn nsorn Gepost | 


roughly domesticated, and 


dancing, thoroughly domes- 
ticated, and thinks she would make an affectionate wife; 
respondent must be twenty-five, dark, tall, and of a lively 
temperament. 
Ecremont.—The effect of great anxiety aren. | the hair is 
very remarkable, and there are some most striking instanees 
upon record of the quick transition from nature's and 
fullest colouring to gray or white. Sometimes one of 
intense suffering has been sufficient to bleach a raven 
for instance, a soldier in India, who for some breach of duty 
was condemned sogenaone night in a dark cell, felt 
denly one of those ly snakes, @ cobra, gliding over his 
body, ood gute itself into @ coil, attracted by She warmth; he 
remained quite motionless throughout the 1 night, but in ‘the 
morning his shale was as white as snow. 
Setu.—A pon be. sonny should think well before leav- 
oe upon the ian tre or to become 
asinger at a mn crite same time, have musical 
or histrionic abilities, and fs is so determined, he should apply 
to one of the managers. The usual method is first to obtain 
some celebrity as an amateur. If “Seth,” however, will, 
take our aaae he will adhere to his — for we can 
assure him that although there are in both 
ments, the blanks are so numerous the experiment is 
dangerous ; a third or fourth-rate — or actor can obtain 
but a very miserable and precarious existence. 
Mape.ixe.—Amongst the eauses assigned for the con- 
tinuance and diffusion of the same moral sentiments 
amongst mankind may be mentio: ; the efficacy 
of this principle is most observable in children, indeed, if 
there be anything in them which deserves the name of in- 
stinct it is their propensity to imitation. There is oJ ndeens 
which children imitate or apply more pow yp hemes expres- 
sions of aversion, affection, and 
when these passions and eé are tov pena 
which they soon will be, the passion will follow the expres- 


sion and attach itself upon the object to which the child 
has been at to apply the e Someta a when 
everything almost is acquired by how can we 
wonder to find the same cause concerned in the growth of 
our timents ? 

A Stammerer.—1. Your affliction arises, in all probability, 
from nervousness, and it is possible to effect a cure. Much 
depends upon a will; you know Demosthenes cured 
himself of stuttering haranguing the sea with pebbles in 
his mouth:' 2; We cannot 


. “Bessy,” twenty-two, 5 ft 2in. in’ 
height, fair complexion, dark brown ‘hair, hazel 

ser ce 

spondent must be 

as a comfortable home. “Ji 

dark, very dark hair, 


Babi and ai must ner Sas) way (Soy ob. s 
she mig @ good profession. Both wo 


™ Oowroncaron Receivep:— 
responded — Ni , 
height, igh ight brown hair nope, gd tape a ain eee 


AJ. P. — X1on he we — ” 
refhes 


and “ Mh ome a 
teen, bgoma, e 
J wok refer “A. = 


M W. ane R. V. ee a an “ Jane,” ety think 
noe sh beg to to their 


of & merry 
beight, light har und eyes and of loving - 
00 
as b: ete fir, duet. ge tat ie looks meh younete 
mann 
medium eaten webiste en ers, ve habia, 


for many youn priscipal by teaching her accom: 
yet has thought no work beneath nee whole wee 
heres Sty Or tatetent On portorna, and has saved a trifle; if he 
Sean hemenaan rous, educated for his business, 
end « mvinbor of « Oh church, she has no objection to 

go 
Ciara by—“ W. E.,” twenty-one, 5 ft. 6 ¢ brown 
hair, a eyes, good looking, and fond of ete - ; and— 
“RB. G. M.,” nineteen, 5 ft. 10 n., on dbaeen iene S0ne 
income (in expectancy), dark complexion, 

some, possesses a good voice, and is a great lover of, 


Ra by—“T. R. S.,” @ mariner, twenty-three, middle’ 
height i light hair, fair, good looking, and of a cheerful dis- 
position, with a moderate income—* P. M.,” who thinks heis 
precisely what she seems to like—viz, nee a fair, 
with light carly hair, blue eyes, a musician 

gh igh carly hat, ba ssi fren of dian 

beta t, t curly ue apen ans and good looking. 
po teasands Gs CECA” i teen fe 9 ins dark, 

who is twenty-one, 5 
good looms, in pada ch gm teerees of 1501. per me 
i & loving disposition ; ond— Edm: 
soostige of 190K pe “Emily,” pinoteen, 5 ft? in, fair, and in 
120/. per annum, 
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